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FOR 200 YEARS, WE'VE BEEN 





A SIMPLE KENTUCKY FAMILY. 


IT'S OUR BOURBON THAT'S EXTRAORDINARY. 
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Over the past 200 years, there 
are two things the Beam family has 
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by calling 1-800-4JIM-BEAM, you'll 
find out how you can 


enjoy our anniversary 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON A FAIR AND REAL- 
istic portrait of Cuba and Cubans [CovER 
SrorieEs, Feb. 20]. As one who has trav- 
eled there and listened to Cubans’ con- 
cerns, I can vouch for your assertion that 
they feel very misunderstood by Ameri- 
cans. The fact that one virtually never 
hears regrets expressed there about the 
revolution reflects the depth of misery 
suffered during the pre-Castro regimes. 
Allan H. Jackson 

Millgrove, Ontario 


OPENING CUBA TO CASTRO’S WAY OF CAPI- 
talism involves valuable dollars and hard 
currency that would most likely end up 





Fidel’s Country Is Open for Business 
¢¢Although the U.S. had cause for 
concern while Cuba harbored Soviet 
missiles, our current posture is that of 


an elephant that fears a mouse.99 


Joseph H. Cowan Sr. 
San Francisco 


in private Swiss bank accounts. Few Cu- 
bans benefit. Whether the embargo is 
helping Castro or hurting, we can only 
guess. What is sure is that Cubans strug- 
gle each day to scrounge food for their 
families. The idea of starting a revolution 
is far from their minds. 
Ana Manrique 
Bridgeport, West Virginia 


WE AMERICANS CHEERED FIDEL CASTRO 
for leading a successful revolution 
against dictator Fulgencio Batista. We 
saw Castro as a Hemingwayesque hero 
who was going to break the chains that 
kept most of the Cuban citizenry in pov- 








erty, but his true colors came to light very 
quickly. Until Castro returns Cuba to its 
people and lets them decide on a form of 
government, the U.S. cannot consider 
dropping its long-established trade em- 
bargo. It would be a hypocritical travesty 
for us to “forgive and forget.” Let’s not 
crawl into bed with the world’s oldest 
dictator. He is far from harmless. 
Robert H. Stone 
Long Beach, California 


1 SEE FIDEL CASTRO AS AN INTELLIGENT 

person who is willing to bend although 

he still holds to his ideals. There is noth 
ing wrong with that. 

Vivianne Moshonov 

San Leandro, California 


IT IS OUTRAGEOUS THAT THE ONLY MEN- 
tion of human-rights violations in Cuba 
comes from Fidel Castro—and, worse, as 
the punch line of a joke—since all major 
human-rights organizations have repeat- 
edly condemned his regime as one of the 
world’s most repressive. As for the state- 
ment that there is “no organized opposi- 
tion” to Castro inside the country, per- 
haps this is because dissidents are 
routinely harassed, beaten and jailed at 
his order. Having met many of the men 
and women who bravely jeopardize what 





little freedom they have to achieve a new 

Cuba, I am certain they would be eager 

to share their views with you. I hope that 

next time you will interview dissidents 

rather than sip martinis with a man who 

has jailed or executed thousands upon 
thousands of his countrymen 

Christopher Kean 

Special Projects Coordinator 

Freedom House 

New York City 


SURELY THERE ARE WORTHIER MEN AND 
women for your cover 

Ronnie Adamson 

Buenos Aires 


THUMBS UP FOR CASTRO. HE HAS GIVEN 
American interference a thumbs-down. 
Michael McCarthy 

Nagoya, Japan 


INTERNAL FORCES WILL FINISH WHAT RE- 
mains of the Cuban political and eco- 
nomic relic. The U.S 
merely punishes an innocent population 
that has suffered quite enough. This poli- 
cy has outlived its usefulness, and in time 
the U.S. should normalize relations with 
Cuba. As shown by the newly established 
U.S. with Vietnam will 
change as investors seek a piece of the 


trade embargo 


hes polic y 





pie. Foreign relations will ultimately be 

determined by influences outside the of- 
ficial government structure. 

Tim Carson 

St. Louis, Missouri 

AOL: KitCousin 


SO A DELEGATION FROM TIME HAD A FIVE- 
course meal with Castro and found him 
witty. Well, isn’t that special? When are | 
you journalists going to stop treating this 
guy like a rock star? Cuba libre! 
Marc Williams 
Wasilla, Alaska 
AOL; UNCLE VITO 


How to Deal with China 


IT 1S FORTUNATE THAT THE U.S. AND CHINA 
were able to reach an agreement on the 
protection of intellectual property rights 
[CHINA, Feb. 20]. A trade war would have 
got us nowhere. In the future, to resolve 
trade conflicts, U.S. policymakers must 
master subtlety and sophistication in 
dealing with the leadership in China. Of- 
fensive moves like trade sanctions could 
be highly counterproductive. The Chi- 
nese view direct confrontation as hostil- 
ity, and as such it is always met with hos- 
tility, just for the sake of saving face. The | 
U.S’s tough position may have won some 


SE Le 


applause from the U.S. Congress, but the 
Chinese private sector, which is the driv- 
ing force of China's economic reform, 
would have been hurt the most if U.S. 
sanctions had taken effect. The U.S. 
should make the Chinese central govern- 
ment its partner in protecting intellectual 
property rights. Do not make it look like 
part of the problem. 
Sean Yin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Online Fantasies 


CYBERSPACE AND COMPUTER NETWORKS 
like the Internet were once a safe haven 


| for the free exchange of information. 


There was a sharing of ideas beneficial to 
those who embraced the open expression 
of opinions. The only error made by Uni- 
versity of Michigan student Jake Baker 
{who wrote explicit, violent sexual fanta- 
sies using an actual classmate’s name and 
posted them on the Internet] was to be- 
lieve that cyberspace was still a place 
where he could safely express a view with- 
out persecution [TECHNOLOGY, Feb. 20]. 
People who rally against pornography and 
other “obscene” material cannot bear be- 
liefs that contradict their own, and seek to 
suppress them. The very existence of the 
Internet and cyberspace is threatened by 


When did you first 


learn the value of 
a good mechanic? 


A tribute to the automotive technicians who keep us moving. 
S 
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tsNOCabout putting a computer on a student’ desk 
and then walking off and forgetting aboutit. 
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‘fo get the most out of technology, 
you need a vision for how it can improve 
learning in your school. You need a plan 
to turn that vision into reality. And, you 
need help and advice 

Over the years, Apple has been with 
us every step of the way. They've given us 
presentations and provided us with lots of 


materials that showed us different ways 





we could use computers meaningfully 
Their people have always been available 
to offer assistance and answer technical 
questions. When we were developing our 
network, Dave Staton, an Apple systems 
engineer, devoted a tremendous amount 
of time and energy to helping us. Apple 
has even included us in focus groups and 
used our ideas in designing their new 
computers. In the end, I get the sense 
that Apple is truly dedicated to education 
While I realize Apple sells computers, | 


believe they really sell learning ” 


—Dr. Sheila Cory 
Director of Instructional 
Technology and Media, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


This is the technology plan Sheila's team created. Along the way, 
they used Apple's Teaching, Learning and Technology, 4 
multimedia kit that guides you through the entire 
planning process-from choosing the right 
technology, to implementing it, 
to evaluating ils over- 
all effectiveness 
in your 
school. 





Moving Ahead with a Visio 
Instructional Technology 





Apple Systems Engineer Dave Staton. Sheila says that Dave 
“went above and beyond our expectations in helping us plan our 
network. He studied our blueprints, outlined options —be 
even lent me books from bis own library.” 


© 1995 Apple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo and Macintosh are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc 


Thy ad was made entirely using Apple” Macintach computers 





At Apple, we realize that putting 
technology in a school can be avery 
detailed and, often, a very demanding 
process. Even experienced computer 
coordinators find that they may need a 
little help every now and then. 

That's why we have a dedicated 
division of education specialists —many 
former educators themselves — on hand 
to answer questions and assist you. Thats 
why were always investing in education 
al research, and sharing our knowledge 
and technical expertise with the educa 
tion community. And that's why we've 
designed our new Macintosh’ LC com 
puters from the ground up, to meet the 
unique needs of educators and students 

It's these kinds of special efforts 
that have helped make us the number 
one computer company in schools today 
And its a commitment to education that 


you'll find only with Apple 


We don't just want to 


make computers. We want to 
make a difference. 








those who aggressively seek to dominate 

other people’s views. It will become a 
murdered culture. 

Aaron Crockett 

Leura, Australia 


YOU INCORRECTLY ATTRIBUTE TO ME THE 
view “that writing and reading pornogra- 
phy are, in themselves, acts of violence.” 
Real acts must be performed, usually on 
women, to make visual pornography. 
Real acts are typically performed by men 
when they use it. Real acts are inflicted 
upon many women every day as a result 
of its consumption. Andrea Dworkin and 
I, with others, have exposed the active 
role of pornography in sex inequality. 
The acts are real, not a conceptual game. 
The empirical evidence, including testi- 
mony from experience, is clear. Not all 
consumers of pornography act out ag- 
gressively, but many do, and not only the 
predisposed. Not all come to believe that 
women are lesser forms of life and live to 
be raped, but many do, including so- 
called normal men. How many can we 
afford? No one learns respect for women 
from pornography. 
Catharine A. MacKinnon 
Professor of Law 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WHEN OUR FOREFATHERS GAVE US THE 
right to free speech, it was a guarantee 
that we could speak out with confidence 
against political injustice—not a free tick- 
et to advertise and promote sexual per- 
version. It saddens me to see a system so 
eager to defend the rights of a twisted de- 
viate and ignore his threat to innocent 
women and children. 
Spike Nard 
Chicago 


Another Nominee Wrangle 


IN NAMING PROABORTION DR. HENRY W. 
Foster Jr. to be U.S. Surgeon General 
{Pouitics, Feb. 20], President Clinton 
has once again shown his insensitivity to 
life. Both men justify their stance by say- 
ing abortion is legal. They certainly know 
that not everything legal is right. 
Gloria Lieu 
Livonia, Michigan 


THE HENRY FOSTER DEBACLE SHOULD 
not embarrass Clinton. The President 
nominated an honest and successful man 
who has fought to improve the lives of 
misdirected and unfortunate young peo- 
ple. We pro-choice Americans cannot al- 
low a politically overrepresented minor- 
ity of radical conservatives to reject a 
person simply because he has performed 
a legal medical procedure that they op- 
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pose. If the Republicans cared as much 

about the well-being of the country as 

they do about embarrassing the Clinton 

Administration, this country would be a 
better place to live. 

Joseph B. Widman 

Binghamton, New York 


Strike Out! 


THE BASEBALL STRIKE IS NOT THE BUSI- 
ness of the President or of the Congress 
[THE PourticaL INTEREST, Feb. 20]. 
Many more important issues deserve 
their attention. The minor leagues offer 
wonderful baseball. Move those teams 
into the big-time ball parks until the ma- 
jor league players and owners settle their 
fight of money and greed. 
Betty Derr 
Orrtanna, Pennsylvania 
AOL: Derrmac 


IT’S HARD TO IMAGINE HOW STRIKING 
baseball players could ever hope to sur- 
vive ona paltry $1 million a year while we 
underworked, overpaid typical Ameri- 
cans splurge and squander our money on 
such superfluous things as rent, food and 
day care. How could we be so shallow 
and greedy? 
Lisa Lonsway 
Burbank, California 


CR’s Brand of Consumerism 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


that publishes Consumer Reports maga- | 








zine, I would like to respond to your sto- | 
ry [Business, Feb. 20]. While nicely de- | 
scribing our meticulous product testing | 


and state-of-the art laboratories, your ar- 
ticle was well off the mark in several key 


respects. We've called for labeling of BsT | 
[bovine somatotropin] milk because | 


consumers have a right to know, even 
though—as we said—the hormone is not 


an imminent health hazard. While gov- | 


ernment and industry were assuring 
consumers in 1989 that the chemical 
Alar had been used on only 5% of the 
previous year’s crop, our lab tests of ap- 
ples and apple juice found it in more 


‘than 50% of the samples. That was fine 


science. We also wrote that eating apples 
was safe for consumers. We believe the 
comments on our science are generated 


by companies that would prefer to do | 
without a testing organization that re- | 


searches and speaks out in the consumer 
interest. The essence of our science is 
our technical expertise, objectivity and 
independence. We buy all our test sam- 
ples anonymously, at retail. We take no 
outside advertising and no_ business 
money. You suggest that the current po- 
litical climate may promote “thunderous 





criticisms” of our work. Perhaps. But our 

subscriptions have increased to nearly 5 

million in recent years. Some might call 
that thunderous applause. 

Rhoda H. Karpatkin, President 

Consumers Union 

Yonkers, New York 


THANK YOU FOR A MUCH NEEDED, MORE 
accurate perspective on Consumer Re- 
ports. Never have I seen such mass ac- 
ceptance of a singular and often slanted 
viewpoint as in this publication. CR 
claims not to accept advertising, which 
supposedly puts it on a high ground, but 
it offers an obvious bias of its own. Ifitisa 
model of objectivity, why does it not offer 
a counterpoint in the same report? CR, 
while claiming impartiality, would never 
subject itself to such self-scrutiny. CR is 
not the sacred guardian of all opinion; it 
is quite the opposite. As always, it pays to 
shop around—even for viewpoints. 
Gary Pepe 
San Antonio, Texas 


SHAME ON YOU! CONSUMER REPORTS 1S 
an easy target. Your article and criticism 
of the magazine both under- and overes- 
timate its value. I have subscribed to CR 
for more than 20 years. From time to 
time, I have perceived some subjectivity 





Fuming About Cuba 
Our report on 
| Fidel Castro and 
his island nation 
[COVER STORIES, 
Feb. 20] drewa 
negative 
response from 
readers. More than 90% of those who 
wrote, many of them Hispanic, 
criticized us for our coverage. Some 
called it “disgusting”; others termed 
itasales pitch to promote investment 
in the island. Several found fault with 
the cover headline “The Lion in 
Winter.” Raul de Cargenas of Los 
Angeles commented, “You must be 
kidding. ‘The Liar in Winter’ is more 
appropriate.” William P. McCormick 
of Portland, Oregon, asked, “How 
about ‘The Jackal of Fall’?” Of those 
who wrote specifically about the U.S. 
embargo, a majority thought it was 
high time to open the door to Cuba, 
saying the U.S. is guilty of applying a 
double standard and should help 
Cubans live a more normal life. 
Charles T. Hellmuth of Potomac, 
Maryland, however, is a holdout to the 
end: “The U.S. should do no business 
with Cuba until the Cuban people 
serve up Castro’s head ona platter.” 
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‘Is this you? 


| Do you get up more than once or twice a night to urinate? 





m stopping to go to the bathroom more than ever now. 


| wonder what's wrong with me.” 


Your urinary symptoms may be caused by a condition called benign prostate 
enlargement or BPH. BPH is not cancer and does not lead to cancer, 
although the two conditions can exist at the same time. Remember, only a 
— doctor can evaluate your symp- 
Yes No | toms and their possible causes. 


Today, symptomatic BPH can 





Do you often have sudden, uncontrollable urges to urinate? be treated by your doctor in 
Do you have a hesitant or slow urine stream? several ways. The options are 
| Do you have a frequent need to urinate? monitoring the condition with 

If you answered yes to even one question, tell your doctor. regular checkups, surgery, or oral 


€? MERCK 


medicines. One oral medicine is 
PROSCAR, the only prescription medicine for the treatment of symptomatic 
BPH that can shrink the prostate. 


PROSCAR works by blocking a hormone that can 
cause the prostate to enlarge. But it is important 

to know: PROSCAR doesn’t work for everyone. 
Although the prostate may shrink, there may not be 
an improvement in urinary symptoms. However, in 
clinical studies with PROSCAR, some men have seen 
an improvement in their urinary symptoms after 

2 weeks. Others have found that PROSCAR took up to several win’ to 
help them. Because all men are different, you and your doctor will need to 
determine how PROSCAR is working for you. 


The prostate surrounds 
part of the urethra, 

the tube that carries 
urine from the bladder 
As the prostate enlarges, 
it can squeeze the 
urethra and cause 
urinary problems 








If you have any urinary symptoms, see your family doctor or a urologist 
soon, and ask about PROSCAR. For free information to help you 
discuss your symptoms with your doctor, call 1-800-261-5573. 


For the treatment of symptomatic BPH 
PRUSLAR 5 
| (FINASTERIDE) 
The only medicine that can shrink the prostate, wre. 


Barn ; All nghts reserved 
Please see the patient information on the next page. J4PO46R1(302)-MKP4081-5573 








Generic name: finasteride (fin-AS-tur-eyed) 
PROSCAR is for the treatment of 


Your doctor may prescribe PROSCAR if you 
have a medical condition called benign prostatic 
hyperplasia or BPH. This occurs only in men. 


Please read this information, as well as the 
leaflet which accompanies your medication, 
before you start taking PROSCAR. Also, read 
the leaflet each time you renew your prescrip- 
tion, just in case anything has 

Remember, this leaflet does not take the place 
of careful licences» with your doctor, You and 
your doctor should discuss PROSCAR when you 
start taking your medication and at regular 
checkups. 


What is BPH? 

BPH is an enlargement of the prostate gland. 

After age 50, most men develop enlarged 

a. The prostate is located below the 
ladder. As the prostate enlarges, it may slow- 

ly restrict the flow of urine. This can lead to 

symptoms such as: 

*a weak or interrupted urinary stream 


*a feeling that you cannot empty your bladder 
completely 


* a feeling of delay or hesitation when you start 
to urinate 


* a need to urinate often, especially at night 
*a feeling that you must urinate right away. 


Treatment options for BPH 
Bai are three main treatment options for 


* Program of monitoring or “Watchful 
Waiting”. If a man has an enlarged prostate 
gland and no symptoms or if his symptoms do 
not bother him, he and his doctor may decide 
on a program of monitoring which would 
include regular checkups, instead of medica- 
tion or surgery. 


* Medication. Your doctor may prescribe 
PROSCAR for BPH. See “What PROSCAR 
does” below. 


Surgery. Some patients may need surgery. 
= doctor can fi escribe several different sur- 
aang? ats rocedures for BPH. Which procedure is 
pends on your symptoms and medical 
ominne 


What PROSCAR does 

PROSCAR lowers levels of a key hormone 
called DHT (dihydrotestosterone), which is a 
major cause of prostate growth. Lowering DHT 
leads to shrinkage of the enlarged prostate 
gland in most men. This can lead to gradual 
improvement in urine flow and symptoms over 
the next several months. However, since each 
case of BPH is different, you should know that: 


* Even though the prostate shrinks, you may 
see an improvement in urine flow or 
symptoms. 


* You may need to take PROSCAR for six (6) 
months or more to see whether it helps you. 


* Even though you take PROSCAR and it ma: 
help you, it is not known whether PROSC. 
reduces the need for surgery. 


What you need to know while taking 
PROSCAR 


* You must see doctor regularly. 
While taking PROSCAR, you must have regu- 
lar checkups. Follow your doctor's advice 
about when to have these checkups. 


+ About side effects. Like all prescription 
drugs, PROSCAR may cause side effects. 
Side effects due to PROSCAR may include 
impotence (or inability to have an erection) 
and less desire for sex. Each of these side 
effects occurred in less than 4% of patients in 
clinical studies. In some cases side effects 
went away while the patient continued to 
take PROSCAR. 





Some men taking PROSCAR" (Finasteride) 
may have a decrease in the amount of semen 
released during sex. This decrease does not 
appear to interfere with normal sexual func- 
tion, Rarely, some men have reported breast 
swelling and/or tenderness or allergic reac- 
tions such as lip swelling and rash. 


You should discuss side effects with your doctor 
before taking PROSCAR and anytime you 
think you are having a side effect. 


* Checking for te cancer. Your doctor 
has prescribed PROSCAR for symptomatic 
BPH and not for cancer—but a man can have 
BPH and prostate cancer at the same time. 
Doctors usually recommend that men be 
checked for prostate cancer once a year when 
they turn 50 (or 40 if a family member has 
had prostate cancer). These checks should 
continue while you take PROSCAR. 
PROSCAR is not a treatment for prostate 
cancer, 


+ About prostate specific antigen (PSA), 
Your doctor may have done a blood test called 
PSA. PROSCAR can alter PSA values. For 
more information, talk to your doctor. 


*A warning about PROSCAR and 
pregnancy. 
PROSCAR is for use by MEN only. 


PROSCAR is generally well tolerated in men. 
However, women who are pregnant, or women 
who could become pregnant, should avoid the 
active ingredient in PROSCAR. 


If the active ingredient is absorbed by a 
woman who is pregnant with a male baby, it 
may cause the male baby to be born with 
abnormalities of the sex organs. Therefore, 
any woman who is pregnant or who could 
become pregnant must not come into direct 
contact with the active ingredient. in 
PROSCAR, 

Two of the ways in which a woman might 

absorb the active ingredient in PROSCAR are: 


Sexual contact. Your semen may contain 
a small amount of the active ingredient 
of the drug. If your partner is pregnant, or 
if you and your partner decide to have 
a baby, you must stop taking oe and 

talk to your doctor. If your partner coul: 

oa mE hea proper use of a oe can 
reduce risk of exposing her to your semen 
(discuss this further with your doctor). 


Handling broken tablets. Women who 

are pregnant or who could become pregnant 
must not handle broken tablets of PROSCAR. 
PROSCAR tablets are coated to prevent con- 
tact with the active ingredient during normal 
handling. If this coating is broken, te tablets 
should not be handled by women who are 
pregnant or who could become pregnant. 


If a woman who is pregnant comes into contact 
with the active ingredient in PROSCAR, a doc- 
tor should be consulted. 


Remember, these warnings apply only if the 
woman exposed to PROSCAR is pregnant or 
could become pregnant. 


How to take PROSCAR 

Follow your doctor's advice about how to take 
PROSCAR. You must take it every day. You 
may take it with or between meals. To avoid 
forgetting to take PROSCAR, it may be helpful 
to take it the same time every day. 


Do not share PROSCAR with anyone else; it 
was prescribed only for you. 


Keep PROSCAR and all medicines out of the 
of children. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
‘PROSCAR’ AND BPH, TALK WITH YOUR 
DOCTOR. IN ADDITION, TALK TO YOUR 
PHARMACIST OR OTHER HEALTH CARE 
PROVIDER. 


© 1994, Merck & Co., Inc. 


West Point, PA 19486 
J4PO46R1(302)-MKP4081 
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and a mildly politically charged perspec- 
tive. But I and other CR subscribers are 
better informed and perhaps better edu- 
cated than the average reader. That 
equips us to disregard an occasional 
lapse in CR, as we would in any other 
publication, including yours. Thanks to 
CR’s testing and reliability information, | 
have saved thousands of dollars making 
more informed decisions when purchas- 
ing major appliances, audio and video 
equipment and automobiles. 
Al Schaefer Jr. 
Oreland, Pennsylvania 


Understanding Your Enemies 


IN HIS ADMIRING PIECE ABOUT GRAHAM 
Greene and his commitment to under- 
stand every position and even sympa- 
thize with an enemy [Essay, Feb. 20}, 
Pico lyer reveals both the implications 
and the presuppositions of the modern 
relativist view. It is no surprise that plac- 
ing mercy over justice would lead a man 
to uphold someone like Soviet double 
agent Kim Philby, an operative of the 
bloodiest dictatorship in history, and re- 
ceive no moral condemnation for it. 
What may not be obvious, though, is how 
the lack of moral integrity today stems 
from an intellectual failure, the episte- 
mological humility that refuses to hold 
anything as certain. Greene’s noted am- 
biguity and his writing of plays like Yes 
and No are just two examples. The think- 
er Ayn Rand held that philosophy is an 
integrated total. If one finds a person ne- 
gating what is good in morality, one will 
always find him at a deeper level negat- 
ing knowledge and reason. Greene 
makes this view concrete. 
Warren S. Ross 
Houston 
AOL: WSRoss 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Sarigreeed Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network, 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home tel 


and may Roger vo edited for purposes of clarity oT space. 





Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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You’ve put money away. You’re probably putting 


ale A t: How VALATS C h more money away each year. But what will that 
“i 4 


add up to at retirement? Will it be enough? At 


Dreyfus we'll help you get the investment 
will my retirement (ies 
We don’t think retirement investing 
spre 2S add up Re) should be a chore. Call us today — 
ha ” for retirement answers without all the 
complex je ... and ask f free 
when I retire? sancoouy Ens Drea Feaoea ae 
Planner, available without any obligation. 
We CY aw OAV TRS 


DREYFUS RETIREMENT PROGRAM 
= No-Fee IRA for accounts $5,000 and over* 
= Over 30 no-load choices for your IRA 
= Seven newly available stock funds 
= Help from skilled Retirement Specialists 





* The Dreyfus Trust Company, as custodian, is currently not charging 
an annual maintenance fee for mutual fund IRA accounts totaling 
$5,000 or more on the year-end fee payment date. All fees as described 
in each Fund’s Prospectus still apply. If Dreyfus Trust Company 
changes its fee schedule, Dreyfus IRA investors will receive notification. | 


DREYFUS GROWTH AND INCOME 


For Your IRA or KEOGH 


Kkkk 
4-Star Rating From Morningstar? | 





The Fund’s goal is to provide long-term capi- 
| tal growth, current income and growth of 
| income, consistent with reasonable investment 
risk. The Fund’s 3-year record has earned it 
an impressive overall 4-star rating. Past per- 
formance is no guarantee of future results. 





t Source: Morningstar, Inc. 12/31/94. Morningstar proprietary 
i , 





ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance as of 12/31/94 
and are subject to change every month. F oak with at least 3 years 
| of performance history are assigned ratings from | star (lowest) to 
5 stars (highest). These ratings are calculated from the fund's 3-, 5- 


and 10-year average annual returns in excess of 90-day Treasury 





bill returns with appropriate fee adjustments and a risk factor that 
reflects fund performance below 90-day Treasury bill returns. 10% 
f 


of the funds in an investment category receive 5 stars; 22.5% 


receive 4 stars; 1,132 equity funds were rated for the 3-year period 





For more complete information about any Dreyfus Fund, 
including management fees, charges and expenses, ask for a 
Prospectus. Please read it carefully before you invest, 
Mutual fund shares are not FDIC-insured 
and the net asset value of all income and 
equity mutual funds will fluctuate. 


Dreyfus 


5 fi “V y nach ion, 2 r 4 
Premier Mutua : t Z Stele) A ’ 1-800-896-8287, ext. 4135 
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GIVING YOURSELF A FINANCIAL CHECKUP 
To reach your financial goals, 
first find out how financially healthy you are 





0 one will ever care about your 

personal financial situation as 

much as you do. No accountant or 
financial planner knows your needs and 
career potential better than you do. If you 
want a new home, a good education for 
your children and a comfortable retire- 
ment, it’s up to vow to take control of 
your personal finances and make the 
right decisions to realize your financial 
goals. 

Here is one easy-to-set-up personal 
program that could show you the way to 
achieving your financial ambitions. In this 
program, you invest in mutual fund 
shares to help accumulate assets, and buy 
life insurance to protect those assets in 
case of a sudden accident. To help you 
make the most appropriate investment 
and insurance decisions for you, this 
guide includes work sheets to assess your 
available resources for investing and buy- 
ing insurance for your family, as well as 
tips on the most important factors to con- 
sider when buying mutual fund shares 
and insurance. 





| Jordan E. Goodman has been writing about invest 


| ing for MONEY Maguzine for 16 years. He writes the 





MONEY Small Investor Index, a weekly column 
appearing in hundreds of newspapers, and is a 
reqular commentator for national TV and radio 

including “NBC News at Sunrise” and 





jroadcasting System's “America in the 
VYorning.” His latest book, Everyone's Money Book 


was published by Dearborn Financial Publishing 


Chicago 





By Jordan E. Goodman 








“Financial responsibility 


is a crucial component of 
the discipline necessary 
to save, invest and 
protect one’s income for 
critical future needs, 
rather than spending it 


on immediate wants.” 


Dr. William L. Anthes 
President, 

National Endowment for 
Financial Education 





P vie Ma 


Most people don't know where to 
begin when it comes to choosing the 
appropriate mutual funds to achieve their 
investment goals and calculating the right 
amount and the right kind of insurance 
for their family. Your best start is a quick 
financial checkup to take stock of where 
you are financially. 

A financial self-examination has two 
elements: A net worth statement, which 
tells you how rich you are, and a cash 
flow statement, which tells you how much 
cash you have available to pay your bills 
and to invest. 

In the net-worth test, add up how 
much you have in assets including the 
value of your insurance policies, real 
estate, stocks, bonds, mutual funds and 
possessions and then subtract the 
amount of your liabilities — in other 
words, how much you may owe in student 
loans, mortgages and credit card debt. 
The result is called your net worth. 

In the cash flow test, you total how 
much you are taking in from all sources 
and your expenditures. It tells you if you 
need to increase your income or reduce 
spending to fund your investment and 
insurance programs. 

Using the charts provided on the 
following pages, you can find out 
relatively quickly and easily where you 
stand financially, then go on to learn 
more about your choices in investing in 
mutual funds and in purchasing life 


insurance 
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By calculating your net worth with this work sheet at least once a year, you'll be 
able to assess your progress toward achieving your financial goals 


ASSETS 


Current Assets 
Certificates of Deposit 
Checking Account Balances 
Money-Market 

Fund Balances 
Savings Accounts 
Savings Bonds 
Total Current Assets 


Securities 

Stocks 

Bonds 

Stock Mutual Funds 
Bond Mutual Funds 
Total Securities 


Real Estate 

Primary Home 

Rental Property 

Second Home 

Real Estate Limited 
Partnerships 

Total Real Estate 


Long-Term Assets 
Annuities 

Business Interest 

IRA Accounts 

Keogh Accounts 

Life Insurance Cash Value 
Pension Plans 

Total Long-Term Assets 


Personal Property 
Antiques 

Appliances 
Automobiles 

Clothing 

Collectibles 
Computers, Electronics 
Furniture 

Jewelry 

Tools 

Other Property 

Total Personal Property 


TOTAL ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities 
Alimony 

Bills Due in One Month 
Child Support 

Loans to Individuals 
Total Current Liabilities 


Taxes 

Federal Income Taxes 
State Income Taxes 
Property Taxes 

Sales Taxes 

Social Security Taxes 
Total Taxes 


Real Estate Liabilities 

First-Mortgage Balance 

Second-Mortgage Balance 

Home Equity Loan 

Rental Property Mortgage 

Total Real Estate 
Liabilities 


Installment Liabilities 
Car Loans 
Bank Loans 
Credit Card Balances 
tducation Loans 
Equipment and 
Appliance Loans 
Home Improvement Loans 
Insurance Loans 
Margin Loans 
on Securities 
Overdraft Bank Loans 
Pension Plan Loans 
Total Installment 
Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Total Assets a 
minus Total Liabilities 


POSITIVE or NEGATIVE 
NET WORTH 











SELECTING MUTUAL FUNDS FOR 
Your IRA JUsT GOT EASIER. 


ANNOUNCING FREE FUNDMAP” SOFTWARE— 
ONLY FROM CHARLES SCHWAB. 







ie where 
to have your 
IRA can be difficult, 
but deciding which 
mutual funds to put in 
your IRA can be downright 
overwhelming, even for expe- 
rienced investors. After all, you have thousands of funds 
to choose from. That's where Schwab can really help you 
this IRA season. 
Get FundMap™ Mutual Fund Selection 
Software for Windows? Free. 
When you bring $10,000 or more to a Schwab No- 

Annual-Fee IRA or 
| any other Schwab 
account, you'll also 
} receive our exclusive 
FundMap Mutual 
Fund Selection 
Software for Windows’ 
Free. FundMap helps 
By you calculate your 


> Cenen Geey Sowsblone thew 
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Create your own diversified portfolio 


for Windows® is only 
available to Schwab customers who 
bring over $10,000 between January 1 and 

| April 30, 1995. Call 1-800-216-5420 ext. 30C. | 


Ee 


FREE 
For A LiMiTED t 
TIME. 
; retirement savings and allocate 
Our free , your assets. Then FundMap 
FundMap software } ahs Seale scmatied 
nelps you choose from a select 
list of funds chosen from a 
5 variety of well-known fund 
families. Ivs a $25 value that 
can be yours free. 
Bring Your IRA or Rollover to Schwab. 
Transfer your IRA 
or your rollover 
distribution into a 
Schwab No-Annual- 
Fee IRA* Its free for 
life with an account 
balance of $10,000 
or more. For more 
details just stop by 
one of our more 
than 200 Schwab 
offices or 


Call: 1-800-216-5420 ext. 30C 











Choose from many well-known fund families 


Charles Schwab 


Helping Investors Help Themselvese 








A free prospectus containing more complete information including management fees and other expenses for any fund is available through Schwab. 


Please review the prospectus carefully before investing. 


“Assets 





for illustrative purposes only. Please allow two weeks for delivery. Valid o 


trademar} 


ist reach $10,000 by 9/15/95. Set-up and maintenance fees for certain assets such as limited partnerships and promissory notes still apply. Graphs 
nly in the United States. Limit one response per customer. Windows” 
{ Microsoft Corporation. ©1995 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. Member SIPC/NYSE 


is a registered 
All rights reserved (1/95), 
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Filling in this cash flow work sheet will give you more understanding 


ANNUAL INCOME 


Earned Income 
Salary/Bonuses 
Commissions 
Overtime 

Tips 

Total Earned Income 


Self-Employment Income 

Freelance Work 

Partnership Income 

Small-Business Income 

Rental Real Estate 

Total Self-Employment 
Income 


Family Income 
Alimony 

Child Support 
Family Trusts 

Total Family Income 


Government Income 
Disability Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance 
Veterans’ Benefits 
Workers’ Compensation 
Total Government Income 


Retirement Income 
Annuity Payments 
Social Security 

Pensions 

IRA Income 

Keogh Income 

401(k) Plan Income 

Total Retirement Income 


Investment Income 
Certificates of Deposit 
Money Market Accounts 
Savings Accounts 

Bond Interest 

Bond Mutual Fund Interest 
Stock Dividends 

Stock Fund Dividends 
Total Investment Income 


TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 





about how you earn and spend your money 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Fixed Expenses 
Car payments 
Alimony and 
Child Support 
School Tuition 
Mortgage Payment 
Rent 
Cable TV Fees 
Auto Insurance Premiums 
Health Insurance 
Premiums 
Homeowners/Renters 
Insurance Premiums 
Life Insurance Premiums 
Investment Plans 
Taxes: 
Federal 
State 
Local 
Social Security 
Utilities 
Total Fixed Expenses 


Flexible Expenses 
Costs of Children’s 
Clothing 
Contributions and Dues 
Education 
Equipment and Vehicles 
Financial and 
Professional Services 
Food 
Home Maintenance 
Medical Care 
Recreation and 
Entertainment 
Travel and Vacations 
Miscellaneous 
Total Flexible Expenses 


TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Total Annual Income —— 


minus Total 
Annual Expenses 


ANNUAL NET CASH FLOW 





ire 


Wehandle dais around the clock. 


Stuff happens. And not always between 9 and 5. Just call your Allstate Agent when it does. The Good 
Hands People are standing by to answer claim calls 24 hours a day, seven days a week. If your insurance 
can't promise this, that’s a good reason to switch. Because Allstate X Yar 4 Al hands 
is ready and waiting to make things right anytime of day. Or night. Oure I YOO . 


©1994 Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois. 
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WuHy MUTUAL FUNDS MAKE SENSE ‘TODAY 


By investing in mutual funds, you can accumulate the assets 
to reach your financial goals 


he easiest way for most people who 

are not financial experts to invest 

and earn the highest returns today 
is through mutual funds. With more than 
5,000 funds to choose from, no matter 
what your age, life situation, financial 
goals or tolerance for risk, there is a 
mutual fund or a portfolio of mutual funds 
that is appropriate for you. 

Each fund has an investment objec- 
tive such as capital appreciation, income 
or a combination of the two. Capital 
appreciation funds are designed to make 
your assets grow dramatically over time 
to help you meet major expenses such as 
children’s tuition bills or a fund for your 
retirement. These funds invest in higher- 
risk securities, which may fluctuate wide- 
ly with market cycles or the fortunes of 
individual companies or countries, 
because the funds invest in small-compa- 
ny growth stocks, foreign companies and 
junk bonds. 

On the other hand, income portfolios 
are structured to maintain a steady value 
and provide a steady income stream, 
which comes from the interest paid on 
bonds and the dividends paid by stocks in 
the portfolio, These funds will hold munic- 
ipal or corporate and/or government 
bonds or high-yielding stocks such as util- 
ity and bank shares. Then there are 
hybrid funds that combine the objectives 
of growth and income, perhaps favoring 
one goal more than the other. 

Why have funds become America’s 
favorite way to invest? Because they offer 
the opportunity for high returns without 
requiring you to become an expert in high 
finance. 

To assemble a portfolio of funds that 
meet your particular investment needs, 
however, it helps to understand the fun- 
damentals of fund operations, the advan- 
tages funds offer over buying individual 
securities and the kinds of funds that are 
available. Then you'll be able to put 





“Why would you build 
your own stock and 
bond portfolio, when 
mutual funds provide all 


the advantages — 
professional manage- 
ment, diversification and 


complete flexibility?” 


Michelle A. Smith 
Managing Director, 
Mutual Fund 
Education Alliance 


together a portfolio that will realize your 
financial dreams without disturbing your 
sleep with financial nightmares. 


HOW FUNDS WORK 


Here is a guide to the ABCs of funds and 
some key advantages they offer in invest- 
ment opportunities and convenience: 


You can invest a small amount of 
money, such as $100 or $1,000, to 
get started. 

Your money is pooled with cash from 
thousands of other shareholders and then 
invested in a broadly diversified pool of 
stocks, bonds or short-term money mar- 
ket instruments. Any subsequent invest- 
ments you make in the fund can also be 
for relatively small amounts of money, 
such as $100. 


You don’t have to choose the 
individual stocks or bonds in your 
portfolio. 

That's the portfolio manager's full-time 
job. Chances are he or she is much more 
experienced at investing than you and 
has far better access to up-to-date infor- 
mation about individual securities. 


A mutual fund offers a much more 
diversified portfolio than you could 
afford on your own. 

If you have $1,000 or even $10,000 to 
invest, you can afford to buy a few stocks, 
which leaves you vulnerable to sudden 
downswings in the fortunes of only one or 
two companies. With a fund, you own part 
of a portfolio that is comprised of hun- 
dreds of stocks, so a misstep by one or 
two companies will hardly affect the value 
of your fund holdings. 


You gain access to high-potential 
securities that you would not nor- 
mally be able to buy on your own. 
Whether it be mortgage-backed securi- 


—_——$——— a ccs 





—Kiplinger’s Personal Finance Magazine 


An IRA is a long-term retirement investment. 

If you avoid the stock market because of its current 
volatility, you are making a short-term decision. 

Month to month, stocks go up and down. Generally, 
over the long term, they have produced positive returns. 
If you plan to retire 10, 20, or 30 years from now, it 
makes unquestionable financial sense to invest your IRA 
dollars in a Janus Fund. (Ten funds to choose from, each 
with a different investment goal.) 

Another example of short-term thinking? Scrambling in 
April to find $2,000. 

If you plan to contribute each year, why not start 
a monthly investment program that adds up to $2,000? 

(Or however much you want to invest.) At Janus, you can 
open an IRA with just $50 a month. The money is automat- 
ically transferred from your bank account or paycheck to 
your Janus IRA. That kind of long-term thinking makes 
investing simple. 

Call }1-800-525-8983 ext. 386 fame a free Janus 
IRA Kit. It includes fund descriptions, an application, 
and a prospectus. 

Invest for the long term. Invest with Janus. 


Janus Funds are no-load mutual funds. A 
plan of regular investing does not assure 


a profit or protect against depreciation “st 
in a declining market. Funds distributed } JANUS 
by Janus Distributors, Inc. Member NASD. » 


=“ FUNDS 


Call for a prospectus containing more complete [ $17 billion in assets | 
information, including expenses. Please read it 
carefully before you invest or send money. 
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How MucH LIFE INSURANCE Do You NEED? 


Making sure your family has adequate protection 
is a key part of your financial plan 


hen you invest for the future, 

it’s easy to see how the money 

you put away is bringing you 
closer to your financial goals. But when 
you spend money on life insurance, it may 
seem that you're not getting any tangible 
benefit; your family may never collect a 
dime from your insurance company. 
Unfortunately, you never know in 
advance when you will need protection. 
That's why it’s important to determine 
how much insurance you really need and 
to buy the policy that fills your family’s 
requirements, 

Life insurance is designed to replace 
the income of the person insured. For 
most of this century, in the traditional 
American family with a breadwinner 
husband and a wife taking care of the 
children, the husband was the one 
insured because his income had to be 
replaced if he were to die. Today, with 
two-income couples the rule, insurance 
on both spouses is critical if a family's 
lifestyle is to be maintained in the event 
of the death of the husband or wife. 

The first step in finding out how 
much insurance you need is to look at 
your family’s finances as they would be if 
one or both spouses were to die. In other 
words, re-figure your cash flow statement 
without one income and including the 
costs arising from a person's death. 
These expenses include funeral and bur- 
ial costs, unreimbursed medical expenses 
at the end of the person’s life, federal and 
state estate taxes, and costs of settling 
the will through probate court. 

Aside from death-related expenses, 
you must estimate what your income and 
expenses might be after the death of a 
spouse. What you're trying to determine 
is the income gap that needs to be coy- 
ered by life insurance. The survivor's 
worksheet on the following page will help 
you figure out how big that income gap 
might be. Chances are, after you've filled 


Day WALTERS PHOToOGRAPIIC ILLUSTRATION 
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“Life insurance is the 
foundation of financial 
security. It provides the 
base of financial 


protection for your 
dependents and helps to 
ensure that, no matter 
what happens, they will 
have the resources to 
protect their financial 
future. Unfortunately, 
there are too many 
people who do not have 
enough insurance or 
have no coverage at all.” 


Carroll A. Campbell, jr. 
President, 

American Council 

of Life Insurance 


in this worksheet, your cash flow figure 
will be negative, meaning you need the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy to pro- 
vide the capital that will produce enough 
to fill the gap. Any qualified insurance 
agent can help you figure out how much 
insurance protection this amounts to. As 
a rough rule of thumb, you might need 
between five and seven times the salary of 
the deceased spouse to allow your family 
to maintain its lifestyle. 

The amount of insurance you need is 
directly related to the number and situa- 
tion of your dependents. Here are a few 
examples of people with high, medium 
and low insurance needs: 

High: Working couple with children; 
single parents, business owners 
Medium: Dual-income household with 
no children; retired couple with self- 
supporting children. 

Low: Single person with no children; 
non-working spouse with no children; 
young child. 

Once you've determined your insur- 
ance needs, you must decide what kind of 
life insurance policy will best fill those 
needs at the most affordable cost. There 
are two categories of insurance coverage: 
term and cash value. One or the other 
may be appropriate for your coverage 
needs and ability to pay — or perhaps a 
combination of the two might be best. 

Term insurance provides pure pro- 
tection — if the policyholder dies, the 
insurance company pays the death benefit 
to the beneficiaries. If the policyholder 
lives, the beneficiaries get nothing. 
Because you're buying pure insurance 
protection, term-insurance premiums are 
typically cheap, and it’s easy to compare 
one policy to another. 

You can buy term policies for a spe- 
cific number of years, usually 10, with a 
premium that remains the same. Or you 

‘an buy annual, renewable coverage that 
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BE erinccal esige? 


P Eocimed souitions: For 115 
ees we've been unfolding 

» financial products and services ; 
' that anticipate the changing needs _ 
_ of businesses and individuals. 


- " Strength. With over $47 billion in 
"> assets under management, The Principal 
Financial Group” has become one of the 

~- world’s strongest financial services 











Tools. From ie and heath insurance 401(k), from HMOs 
‘providesa 
tan tes Bid migra ode reat 


By offering unique, flexible insurance and financial 
solutions Principal Mutual Life Insurance, our largest 
member company, ee en DRS eee 
in America based on 


Your edge on the future. When you put it all 

together, we bring you an advantage no one else 
can: The Principal Edge?” To learn more about it 

Call: 1-800-986-EDGE (3343) Ext, 9003. 


- 
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Life and Health Insurance ° Biakalon * Stock Brokerage * Mutual Funds 


© 1994 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company Des Moines, (A50392-0150, Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life insurance Company(The Principal) andits subsidiaries. 
Stock brokerage through Principal Financial Securities, Inc, | {notavaitable in all states). Managed health care through Principal Health Care, Inc, (notavailablein all states). Home mortgages 
available through Principal Residential Mortgages. Mutual funds: Spear tocouan FriacorFnencial Services Corporation, a registered broker dealer (prospectuses available upon request). 
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This survivor's work sheet will help you assess your needs for life insurance coverage 
so that your family will be protected should the unexpected strike 


INCOME 


Benefits Income 
Pensions 

Social Security 
Trusts 

Veterans’ Benefits 


Investment Income 


Annuities 

Stock and Mutual 
Fund Dividends 

Bond and Bond 
Fund Interest 


Rental Real Estate Income 


Survivor's Salary 


TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 


Looking For more 
WeeWaW\y Ona elaccm nuieer 


Check out Kemper. 


(1) Yield potential. Only Kemper consistently.tanked inthe top 15% of all general 


(J A high degree 
of security. 
C] Convenience. 


[_] Tell me more. 


Call I 


money funds— 18 of the 20 years since our inception’ 


No speculative high risk derivatives: Kemper puts safety 
before yield 


Kemper offers free checking; direct deposit; an 800# for 


yield and balance, and more 


Calla friendly Kemper Money Fund Specialist and check 


it out. Ask for a prospectus containing more complete in- 
formation including management fees and expenses. Read 
itcarefully before you invest or send money 


537-6001, Ext. 64 Today For Your 


1€€ Kemper Money Market Fact Kit. 


Wetuit-dcd mutual FunoS We're Building Tomorrows Today 


| maintain a $1.00 
*| : Money Ni 


fark tlol 


yale. 


The Fund is neither insured nor guaranteed by the U.S. Government. There's no assurance that the Fund can 
Yields will fluctuate. 








EXPENSES 


Fixed Annual Expenses 

Child Care 

Food (In-Home) 

Mortgage Payments 

Rent 

Utilities 

Auto Insurance 
Premiums 

Disability Insurance 
Premiums 

Health Insurance 
Premiums 

Life Insurance Premiums 

Loan Repayments 

Federal Income Taxes 

State Income Taxes 

Local Income Taxes 

Property Taxes 

Transportation 

Other Expenses 


Flexible Annual Expenses 

Adult Education 

Auto Maintenance 

Charitable Contributions 

Children’s Education 

Clothing 

Dental Expenses 

Entertainment 

Financial and Professional 
Service Fees 

Food (Out-of-Home) 

Home Maintenance 

Medical Expenses 

Professional Dues = 

Savings/Investments 

Vacations 

Other Expenses 


TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Total Annual Income 


minus Total 
Annual Expenses = 


SURVIVOR’S NET 
CASH FLOW 
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starts with a lower premium, but 
increases every year. 

Your choices are more complicated 
in purchasing cash-value policies. 
Whole-life, universal-life and variable- 
life policies build up cash value in a tax- 
deferred fund in addition to paying ben- 
eficiaries a death benefit. But they have 
different features and you must choose 
those most suitable to your financial 
needs and risk tolerance. In the case of 
whole-life insurance, the premium 
remains the same for the life of the poli- 
cy and the insurer makes the investment 
decisions. Most companies invest in con- 
servative stock, bonds and real estate. 

In universal-life policies, your 
money is invested in fixed-income secu- 
rities. Universal policies are flexible, 
allowing policyholders to pay premiums 
at any time and in any amount, as long 
as certain minimums are met. 

With variable life, policyholders 
choose where their money is invested 
among stocks, bonds and money market 
accounts. In general, it’s best to invest 
variable-policy funds in more aggressive 
stock funds when you're in your 20s, 30s 
and early 40s, and get more conserva- 
tive as you approach retirement. 

Cash-value insurance provides a 
good opportunity to invest money that is 
tax-sheltered. The cash value can be 
tapped later for retirement income. 
However, you pay higher premiums on 
cash-value contracts than term premi- 
ums for the same level of coverage. 

Therefore, it is often suggested that 
you buy an inexpensive term policy and 
invest the difference between the term- 
policy premium and what you would have 
paid for a whole-life contract. While that 
can work in theory, you must be a disci- 
plined saver who continues to “invest the 
difference.” For many people, the forced 
savings of cash-value premiums ensures 
that money is being put away for retire- 
ment. By consulting with a good insur- 
ance agent, you should be able to arrive 
at the optimal mix of term and cash-value 
coverage to suit your needs. 

Whatever life insurance you end up 
with, it’s important that you go through 
the exercise on the previous page. 


#1 Performing Fund Since 
the Market Low of 1987 


—per Mutual Fund Forecaster* 


The Kaufmann Fund 


A Small Company Growth Fund 


Five Year Compounded 
Annual Return 


[ S&P 500 g 
|| 8.7% | | 


Kaufx Inception (2/86) 15.5% Annual 
Returns: 1 Year 9.0% Annual 
Period ending 12/31/94 per Lipper Analytical Services 


More than twice the average total 
annual return of all open-end funds 


(5-year period ending 12/31/94. Out of 2,326 equity funds, per Lipper Analytical Services) 


Morningstar 5 Star («****) Rating” 


(Out of 1,109 equity funds as of 11/30/94) 


The Kaufmann Fund is an 
aggressive growth fund dedi- 
cated to the objective of 
capital appreciation through 
investment in small growth 
companies. The Fund invests 
primarily in companies beyond 
the venture stage that are 
profitable and have substantial 
growth prospects. 


Lawrence Auriana and Hans Utsch, 
Portfolio co-managers with over 60 years of 
combined Wail Street experience 


For information call: 


1-800-688-4336 


* Out of 637 open-end equity funds, for the period of 12/4/87- 12/31/94. 

“Momingstar ratings are subject to change every month and are calculated from the funds' three 
and five-year average annual returns with appropriate sales charge adjustments and a nsk factor 
that reflects performance relative to three-month Treasury bill monthly retums. Ten percent of the 
funds in an investment category receive five stars. 
Total retums for periods ending December 31, 1994 are historical and include change in share 
price, reinvestment of dividends and capital gains. There is a 0.2% redemption fee and a 12b- 
1 fee in excess of 0.25%. The S&P is an unmanaged index consisting of the common stock of 
500 publicly traded U.S. companies. For more complete information including charges, 
expenses, and risks on small-cap stocks please read the prospectus carefully before you 
invest. The performance cited represents past performance which is not indicative of future 
results; investment performance fluctuates; fund shares when redeemed may be worth more 
or less than original cost 


THE KAUFMANN FUND, INC. 
140 East 45th Street, New York, NY 10017 * Fax (212) 661-2266 
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CHRONICLES 


WINNERS ol LOSERS 








WALLACE 

(“GATOR”) BRADLEY SALAS 

Ex-con in runoff for Ex—Mexican President 
Chicago alderman— wishes his brother 
with aid from his gang were Roger Clinton 
NEW DENVER SEC. OF TRANS. 
AIRPORT FEDERICO 

Opening exceeds Yet another Cabinet 
expectations—but member facing a 

then, how could it not? probe of his conduct 
CBS TELEVISION WINNIE MANDELA 
Third-place net gets “Mother of the Nation” 
first-class talent as facing an investigation 
Steven (N.Y.P.D. Blue) into possible fraud and 
Bochco hops from ABC corruption 





Great Moments in Advertising 


LAMAR! read the placards, Were they advertising a new, drippy- 
sounding Broadway musical? No! They were being waved by sup- 
porters of former Tennessee Governor Lamar Alexander, who 
opened his campaign for the presidency last week. TIME asked po- 
litical pros how long they expect the LAMAR! motif to endure: 








POLITICAL PRO 


Don SipPLE 
Republican consultant 


KEVIN PHILLIPS 
Political analyst 


Mary MATALIN 
Political talk-show host 


ANONYMOUS 
REPUBLICAN ANALYST 


PauL BEGALA 
Democratic consultant 
Dee Dee Myers 
Former White House 
press secretary 
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INSIDE WASHINGTON 





COMMENTS 


“They'll be wedded to it for some time, but it won't be the only thing 
they'll use. Placards don’t matter really in the era of message politics.” 
“Not too long. | think the only person who may have called him ‘Lamar’ 
with an exclamation may have been his mother, when he was 7 years 
old and [she caught him] taking extra cookies.” 

“ ‘Sensible’ is not the criterion for a placard. ‘Notice’ is, and he’s got- 
ten a lot of that. He'll use it until he quits wearing his red flannel shirt.” 
“They'll go with it until they choose another slogan, like maybe ‘It’s 
time for another Southern Governor. Keep a good thing going.’” 
“Until he loses another three or four straw polls; then he'll 
shorten it to LAME.” 

“I suspect that he will change it by late spring if he’s still in the race. 


The placard is a bit informal for a presidential campaign. They're trying 
too hard with the red shirt and the image of populist informality.” 


Regarding Henry’s Longevity 

White House aides expect HENRY CISNEROS, the embattled 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, to resign if the 
Justice Department decides to name an independent counsel 
to look into whether he misled the FB1 about payments to his 
ex-mistress. That decision is expected next week (either way, 
Republican lawmakers have promised to hold hearings on 
the matter). Cisneros denies any wrongdoing, but has told 
friends that he would quit because the demands of a special 
inquiry would prevent him from handling his official duties. 
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births as well as abortions— 
hardly pleased pro-choice 
Democrats. 


A New Whitewater Indictment 
Whitewater Independent 
Counsel Kenneth Starr ob- 
tained an indictment against 
Neal Ainley, the former pres- 
ident of a rural Arkansas 
bank that handled campaign 
funds for Bill Clinton’s 1990 
gubernatorial race. The fed- 


| eral indictment accuses Ain- 


ley of having conspired to vi- 
olate banking-reporting laws 
that are aimed at discourag- 
ing illegal money launder- 
ing—though the motivation 
for allegedly violating the law 
in this case was unclear. Ain- 
ley flatly denied the charges. 


The Gang’s All Here 

Chicago's mayor Richard Da- 
ley may have won a landslide 
victory in the city’s Democra- 
tic primary, but what attract- 
ed national attention to Tues- 
day’s balloting was the 
success of Wallace (“Gator”) 
Bradley and Hal Baskin. The 
two candidates, who won 
runoff spots for city council 
elections to be held in April, 
were backed by the Gangster 
Disciples, the city’s largest 
street gang. 


The Simpson Trial 

Jurors spent the week loung- 
ing around their hotel—mi- 
nus one colleague who was 
dismissed and replaced by an 
alternate for undisclosed vio- 
lations—while a key O.J. 
Simpson alibi witness took 
the stand out of normal se- 
quence; the testimony of 
Rosa Lopez, the Salvadoran 
maid who lived at the estate 
next to Simpson’s, was pre- 
served for the jury on video- | 
tape because of fears she 
might flee the country. Lopez 
testified she saw the football 
hero’s Ford Bronco parked 
outside his home at the time 
he was allegedly committing 
murder two miles away. But 
under sharp cross-examina- 
tion, she testified she 


| couldn't be sure exactly when 
| after 10 o'clock at night she 
| saw the Bronco. In her testi- 


mony, riddled with the 
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CHRONICLE'S 


FUNNY THING ALMOST 
HAPPENED TO ME ON THE FLOOR 
OF CONGRESS LAST WEEK... 


A RATHER, |]. 
DRY, STUFFI| ¢ 
DOCUMENT. 


ff ST” AIN'T 
Soop ENOUGH! 
as F 
GET ORE THE STAGE 
You’rRE NOT FUNNY! 4 
BUT THAT,IN 
FACT, 1S WHAT 
WE’VE COME UP 
WITHIN THE 
BALANCED-BUDGET 
AMENDMENT. 


BUT <HE FINAL 
VERSION, WHICH 
TOOK BACK THAT 


ENOUGH iN THE 
FIRST VERSION WHEN 
WE HANDED OVER. 
TO THE COURTS OUR. 
POWER TO TAX AND 
CUT SPENDING. 


Cua 


COULDYY BEEN FUNNY. 
ory 





x SED IN WASHINGTOON ARE Nor tHe 
WITH +HeMm, 7 
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HEY AR® THe OPINIONS OF THE CARTOONIST. IF YOU DISAGREE , THEY ARE Someone ELSE'S OF] Nions, ing his many years in office. 





phrase “I don’t remember,” 
Lopez occasionally bristled 
as prosecutors sought to 
demonstrate that what she 
did remember may have 
been scripted by defense 
attorneys. 


Goodbye, Mogadishu! 
A two-year multibillion dollar 
international intervention to 


| rescue Somalia from drought 


and starvation ended without 
fanfare last week. Shielded by 
heavily armed U.S. and Italian 
marines, the last Pakistani and 
Bangladeshi peacekeepers 
embarked for ships anchored 
offshore as militias controlled 
by warlord Mohammed Far- 
rah Aidid and others took con- 
trol of Mogadishu’s aban- 
doned airport. Overall, more 
than 100 U.N. peacekeepers 
and 44 American troops died 
in the venture once optimisti- 
cally christened Operation Re- 
store Hope by President 
George Bush. 


Is His Brother a Murderer? 
Raul Salinas de Gortari, the 
older brother of former Mex- 
ican President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari, was arrested and 
charged with masterminding 
and financing the assassina- 
tion of a senior official of the 
country’s ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party. One 
day after his brother’s arrest, 
Salinas withdrew his bid to 
become the next president of 
the World Trade Organiza- 
tion. The day after that, he 
began a hunger strike to de- 
mand the government clear 
him of blame for the coun- 
try’s economic woes and of 
public suspicion that he 
might have blocked a mur- 
der investigation. “It’s a 
question of personal honor,” 
he said in a call to a TV news 
program. Salinas briefly in- 
terrupted his fast, apparently 
to visit his brother in prison. 


Italy: Trouble for a Former PM 
Giulio Andreotti, Prime 
Minister of Italy for seven 
different governments, will 
stand trial on charges that 
he protected the Mafia dur- 
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NVEST FORTHE LONG-TERM 


Because the Future 


[IS RARELY WHAT you Imagine. 


IF THE PAST HAS TAUGHT US ANYTHING, IT IS THE UNPREDICTABILITY OF THE FUTURE. 
So we follow a philosophy of money management based on long-term goals. At Putnam, we don't select trendy securities 
or make abrupt shifts in asset allocation. Instead, our concern is for disciplined decision-making based on thorough 
research. It’s an approach that works for over 400 institutional clients and 4 million individual investors with over 
$90 billion in assets under our management. So while we always recommend you seek professional advice from a financial 


advisor, we also suggest you choose a money management firm that’s been looking to the future for over 50 years. 


PUTNAM 
INVESTMENTS 


ROSTON-LONDON-TOKTO 


A TIME-HONO RIED TRADITION IN MONEY MANAGEMENT 























The Chrysler Cirrus had to meet 10 world- 
And that was just 


Before we designed the turn signal for the Chrysler Cirrus, we took the best turn signals in the world and literally tore 
them apart. As we suspected, no single one was “perfect.” One had the smoothest operation; another, the best shape and 


feel. A third had the best sound. So, we took the best characteristics of each and set them as “excellence t irgets” to meet 


or exceed. The result, it could be argued, is the best darn turn signal in the business. And we didn’t stop there 














class engineering and design benchmarks. 
for the turn signal. 


We applied this same benchmarking process to over three hundred Mig 
PP 







aspects of Cirrus—big things like engines, suspensions and transmissions; 
little things like windshield washer nozzles and door handles. Which explains why, when you drive a Chrysler Cirrus, you 
sense it’s not only one or two things that make it a great car. It’s a balance of many things designed to work flawlessly. 
Apparently, we’ve broken some new ground. We've 
begun to hear whispers through the grapevine that other 
car makers have started benchmarking the Cirrus. We're 
flattered. While they're at it, they shouldn't forget to 
benchmark our price: At $17,970," including destination 
charge, it’s extremely well equipped. For more informa- 


tion or to arrange a test drive, call 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. 





Chrysler Cirrus 


IT'S NOT JUST A STEP ABOVE 
IT’S THE NEW PLATEAL 











we MSRP. LXi model shown: $19,900 including deserustiom charge. Tax extra. Always wear your seat belt 








some people infected with the 
aips virus have had their im- 
mune systems strengthened by 
treatment with a natural human 
protein called interleukin-2. It’s 
much too soon to tell whether 
this will turn into any sort of cure, 
but researchers are encouraged. 


fiber has been shown to reduce the spread 
of prostate cancer in lab rats, suggesting a 
way to slow the disease in humans someday. 
V Two different drugs—one of them an 
antidepressant and the other a synthetic 
medication chemically related to THC (the 
active ingredient in marijuana)—have 
proved effective in preliminary tests at 
slowing the progression and relieving the 





Men who are taking choles- 
terol-lowering drugs to fight 
heart disease run a higher than 
average risk of depression, says a 
new report. Earlier studies had 
shown that such men have high- 
er suicide rates, but this is the 
first to show evidence of cause 
and effect. One plausible expla- 
nation: lower levels of cholesterol might af- 
fect brain chemicals that govern mood. 


v Smokers looking for excuses not to quit 
may have new ammunition: research in 
mice indicates that nicotine may temporar- 
ily increase the brain's capacity to take in 
and retain information. 

v A long-term study of more than 22,000 
doctors has shown that those who suffer 
from migraine headaches seem to have an 


symptoms of multiple sclerosis. 





Sources: GO0O—New England Jounal of Medicine; Jour 
BAD—Amencan Psychosomatic Socety; Mature: Arches 






Bob Dole 
Snap Alert! 


The continuing saga 
of one presidential 
aspirant’s str , 
bite his tongt 


If we had a real 
President down 
there, we might think 
about it.?? —Dole, an- 
gry about the defeat of 
the balanced-budget 
amendment, comment- 
ing on the Democrats’ 
demand that Social Se- 
curity be exempted 
from the proposal 









Jus LJ E 
Would you be scared 
to fly into the new 
Denver airport? 
YES NO* 


13% 44% 


From a telephone poll of 800 adult Amencans 
taken for Times0wh on Feb. 28-Mar. | by 
Yankelovich Partners inc. Sampling error is 

®. "Not sures” omitted 
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increased risk of stroke. 


titute; Lancet and Nature Genetics 


Office of the Living Dead 


Inside the 32nd Democratic ward headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Nancy Panzke's phone still 
rings. “Congressman Dan Rostenkowski’s of- 
fice.” she answers, responding to the hun- 
dreds of favor seekers who have called since 
last November's election, unaware that the 
former chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee lost. Panzke, who has 
worked for Rostenkowski for 27 years, theo- 
rizes that voters only wanted to give him a 
scare: “I don’t think anyone thought he'd re- 
ally lose.” Ring! A citizen is seeking help about 
a park. “You've got to do this,” he insists. “I 
pay your salary!” —Julie Grace 


With both its Senators holding swing votes in last week’s show- 
down on the balanced-budget amendment, North Dakota es- 
caped its customary Delawarean obscurity to enjoy a moment 
in the national spotlight. A closer look: 

*Nickname: The Flickertail State 

* Population: 634,935 (ranks 47th in the U.S.) 


*Fun facts: Grows more flaxseed than any other state; 
birthplace of Peggy Lee 


*More North Dakota in the news last week: Prospectors 
look for oil beneath Dickinson city airport; state tax re- 
ceipts up 6.5% over last January (source: USA Today) 
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- Celebrity Murder in Russia 





He could face a 20-year 
prison sentence if 
convicted. 


Russians—from President 

Boris Yeltsin down to the 
humblest man in the street— 

are in shock over the brutal 
murder of Vladislav Listyev, 

one of the country’s best- | 
known and most loved televi- 
sion personalities. More than 
10,000 people lined up to pay 
their respects at Ostankino, | 
the TV station where Listyev 
was a top executive. In a prac- 
tice normally reserved for de- 
parted Kremlin leaders, news- 
papers devoted every inch of 
their black-bordered front 
pages to his death. Although 
motive for the murder re- 
mains unclear, authorities al- 
leged it was a Mafia hit and 
are searching for two suspects. 


Winnie's Troubles 

Winnie Mandela's govern- 
ment post as Deputy Minister 
of Culture, Science and Tech- 
nology may be in jeopardy. 
Cutting short a trip to West 
Africa, the controversial wife 
of South African President 
Nelson Mandela returned to 
a police raid on her home and 
an investigation into her pos- 
sible involvement in fraud, 
bribery and corruption, Furi- | 
ously fighting back, Mrs. 
Mandela scheduled a court 
hearing on March 14, chal- 
lenging the seizure of docu- 
ments from her home. 





BUSINESS 
The Collapse of Barings Bank 
The flight of Nicholas Leeson 
might have provided a juicy 
plot for Maugham or Le Car- 
ré. The young high flier’s 
dizzying speculations on Sin- 
gapore’s International Mone- 
tary Exchange roiled interna- 
tional currency markets as 
well as the Tokyo stock mar- 
ket, and mortally wounded 
Barings bank, one of Britain’s 
most venerable financial in- 
stitutions, which was unable 
to cover losses of more than 
$1 billion. As the extent of 
the damage became appar- 
ent, Leeson, 28, and his wife 
Lisa Sims, 23, fled their 
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spent a week on the lam. De- 


tained last Wednesday as he 1 

arrived in Frankfurt, Ger- M | L E S$ T 0 N E 
many, he said they were only as - 
trying to return home. A Ger- 


apartment in Singapore and | 











eS z 2 e 
man magistrate is consider- a2 8 : 5 
ing Singapore's extradition 33 H > z 
request. Auditors had 2? 5 2 : 
warned Barings executives ae 9 s 3 
last August that Leeson was 32 = | 
operating independently of ; 3 
any controls. ¢ 2 

e 
Trade War Averted 
It is the most comprehensive 
copyright-enforcement agree- CLAYTON IN 1987 FLANDERS IN 1982 HULTGREEN IN 1994 CORNFELD IN 1969 
ment ever negotiated by the 
U. S. with another country. RECOVERING. BILL BERRY, 36,drummer for | DIED. JACK CLAYTON, 73, film director; 
Just 12 days after U.S. Trade the revered alterna-band R.E.M.; from — from heart and liver trouble; in Slough, 
Representative Mickey Kantor surgery for two aneurysms. Berry collapsed | England. Clayton’s work ranged from the 
threatened trade sanctions on during a concert in Lausanne, Switzerland. _ unblinking social realism of Room at the 
more than $1 billionin Chi- | | Asaresult, R.E.M’s world tour ison hold. ~ Top (1959), for which he received an Oscar 
nese goods, the U.S. and Chi- nomination, to the supernatural period 
na signed an accord to end the DIED. ED FLANDERS, 60, actor; of a self- gloom of The Innocents (1961). 
piracy of American-made inflicted gunshot wound; in Denny, Cali- 
movies, compact discs and fornia. Flanders’ career included a string of | DIED. HOWARD W. HUNTER, 87, the 14th 
computer software. “It is a Emmy-winning roles, notably that of Dr. president, prophet, seer and revelator of the 
win-win agreement,” said Donald Westphall, the sane, soulful center | Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints; 
deputy trade representative of the surreally frantic St. Eligius Hospital — in Salt Lake City, Utah. A former corporate 
Charlene Barshefsky. in the 1980s TV series St. Elsewhere. lawyer, Clayton was the first Mormon pres- 
ident born in this century; his nine-month 
SCIENCE DIED. BERNARD CORNFELD, 67, financier; term was the shortest in church history. 

It’s the Top from pneumonia; in London. Cornfeld rose | 
Scientists at the Fermi Na- from the driver's seat of a Brooklyn cab to VINDICATED. LIEUT. KARA HULTGREEN, de- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory, the helm ofa financial empire. But his high- © ceased, one of the Navy’s first female fight- 
near Chicago, have finally | living, high-stakes universe evaporated in — er pilots; by a report concluding that last 
found the physical evidence 1970 after his mutual-fund company went October's fatal crash at sea of her F-14A was 
of a subatomic particle that public, leading to a collapse that cost Corn- _ the result of engine failure. The investiga- 
has eluded physicists for more feld and his investors millions and landed _ tion flatly contradicted an anonymous cam- 
than a decade. It’s the top the smooth-talking fallen star in prison. He — paign conducted on talk radio and the In- 
quark, the heaviest of the six was ultimately acquitted of embezzlement. — ternet that belittled her skills. 


quarks that serve as the basic 
building blocks of matter and 
the last to be discovered; [r- ———— : — —<—$—=— = 
there were hints of a sighting 


last spring, but it took nearly a 20 YEARS A GOIN TIM E 


year for physicists to be sure. 


VEE SETS O BENE Cover Story: “Cher, Glad Rags to Riches” 
Grammy Winners 


Two veterans and a talented 








Cher’s sala TV show made a memorable, if short-lived, splash on 





young Californian took top CBS. TIME explained the appeal: “For Dad (and the older boys) 

honors at the 37th annual she appears to be a sex symbol, impure and simple as her long, 

Grammy Awards. Tony Ben- sinuous body ... [But] underneath all that finery and a ceramic 

nett, who won his first Gram- of makeup ... she appears no more daunting than the new kid in the secretarial pool | 
my 33 years ago for I Left My ... As for Mrs. America, she has a choice. If she is into liberation, she can see Cher 
Heart in San Francisco, won bravely soloing as a variety show star after the breakup of the Sonny and Cher part 

Best Album with MTV Un- nership (and marriage) as a blow for emancipation ... If sexual politics is not Mom’s 
plugged. Bruce Springsteen ||| bag, then she can sit back and relax while enjoying the fashion show ... Mother is 


Streets of Philadelphia was 
named Best Song. And Sheryl 
Crow is the year’s Best New 
Artist. 


joined by the group that forms the heart of Cher’s fan club—girls who are sub-teen 
and even younger. For them she is, in the current phrase, ‘jive."”. —March 17, 1975 








—By Kathleen Adams, Michael D. Lemonick, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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The ego of a 28-year-old trader and the greed of 
his 232-year-old bank combine to destroy an 
investment empire, stunning the business world 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


HE WEEK BEFORE HE DISAP 
peared, Nicholas Leeson kept 
throwing up in the bathroom at 
work. Colleagues didn’t know 
why. He had been working hard, 
perhaps harder than usual. For 
two months, the security guard 
at his luxury apartment building 
in Singapore had been complaining about 
the noise from Leeson’s computer printer 
It was grinding out copy from 8 p.m. to 
4 a.m.—the hours Wall Street did business 
12 time zones away. During the daytime 
the young Englishman appeared distract- 
ed, almost dour. In the trading pit of the 
Singapore International Monetary Ex- 
change, where Leeson worked from dawn to 
7 p.m. among the other men who yelled at 
numbers careening across video screens, a 
fellow trader remembers that people would 
say hello to him and he wouldn't seem to 
hear them. At least he didn’t respond 
Yet on Tuesday Feb. 21, amid the pit’s 
uproar, Leeson replied quite evenly to a 
question from an A.P.-Dow Jones reporter 
curious about rumors that the Englishman 
was making huge purchases on _ the 
Japanese and Singapore exchanges on 
behalf of his London-based investment 
bank. Leeson coolly explained that he was 
“buying Nikkei futures here and selling 
them there.” As simple as that, nothing out 
of the ordinary. One of Leeson’s colleagues 
at another Barings office in Asia told TIME 
of a phone call with Leeson two days later 
“He sounded really weird on the phone, 
like he was in a really good mood,” said 
the man, who often partied with him in 
London and Tokyo. “He asked me, ‘How’s 
life?’ He never asked me anything like that 
before. It was completely out of character. 
We talked again later in the day, when 
he must have already known he was in 
trouble, but he was still joking around. | 
asked him to change something in the way 


40 


he sent reports to us and he said, ‘Do you 
want me to tell you which hand I wrote the 
report with?” 

At the end of trading that day, Leeson 
gathered up his notes, walked off the floor 
and began his getaway. By 11:30 that night, 
he was out of Singapore, checking into a 
hotel in the Malaysian capital of Kuala 
Lumpur, 200 miles to the north. At 7 a.m 
on Friday, his wife reportedly jumped into 
a cab and headed for the airport. In his 
wake lay a venerable 232-year-old British 
banking empire rendered suddenly and 
irretrievably insolvent; half the financial 
world was reeling in fear, the other half in 
astonishment. On his office desk was a 
handwritten note that said “I’m sorry.” 

It seemed beyond imagining that a 
bank like Barings could be utterly undone, 
sapped of more than a billion dollars 
nearly twice its available capital—in a few 
weeks of reckless financial gambling by 
a single person. Around the world staff 
members were in shock. Many were about 
to receive their annual bonuses. Now, in 
Barings outposts outside Britain, passports 
were being confiscated, properties frozen, 
company credit cards rescinded, salaries 
withheld—just as tax time approached. “We 
were a bank with a crest, not a trademark,” 
said one Hong Kong employee in dismay. 
Indeed, Barings was one of the Queen’s 
banks (she could lose as much as $1 
million), and the founding family currently 
boasts five different hereditary peerages, 
more than any other English clan since the 
Middle Ages. The Princess of Wales is a 
great granddaughter of a Baring. But last 
week control of Barings P.L.C. appeared to 
be going to the Dutch firm ING—for the 
decidedly nominal amount of $1.60 

How could such an illustrious institution 
come to such an ignominious end? Was it 
mismanagement or conspiracy? Was it fraud 
or simply more proof of the treacherousness 


BUSTED: Trader Nick Leeson escorted off 
the plane by German police in Frankfurt 
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of those chimerical financial 
instruments called derivatives? : 
At the moment Leeson, 
detained in Germany after a 
week on the run, is the only 
one who knows the answer to 
those questions, and last week 
he wasn't talking. Still, what is 
already known of his strategy 
and what could be teased out 
through interviews with far- 
flung friends and colleagues 
suggest a tale of arrogance and 
greed on a grand scale. 


HAD BARINGS ONLY KNOWN ... 
TIME has learned that at one 
point late last year, another 
bank was thinking of hiring 
Nick Leeson away, but 
a corporate headhunter con- 
tracted to analyze Leeson’s 
abilities recommended against 
it. There was nothing wrong 
with his background or 
performance. The headhunter 
just “didn’t trust him.” His 
report went on to describe 
Leeson as “very bright but it 
might be quickness without 
any underlying depth ... After 
you have Leeson for six 
months he might hold you up 
for a bigger package.” 

Leeson certainly had the 
quickness to rise at Barings at 
a time when a “bite the ass of 
a bull—every day” attitude— 
as a British securities executive 
describes it—was beginning to 
infect the bank's stiff and cau- 
tious culture. In the early 90s, 
the London headquarters of 
Barings was struggling with 
the division that championed 
derivatives—financial instru- 
ments that use the public's massive bet on 
securities to create a parallel universe of 
side bets, some straightforward (like fu- 
tures) and others arcane (like swaptions). 
Derivatives helped the Tokyo unit make 
huge amounts of money—the kind of mon- 
ey that made Christopher Heath, the head 
of Baring Securities who was pushing these 
instruments, Britain’s highest paid execu- 
tive. The Tokyo team, says a former Barings 
manager there, “was a loose group having 
a really exciting time. We'd laugh if some- 
one had had only an hour of sleep a night. 
There were days when you'd see someone 
walk in looking like death, then they'd go 
into the men’s room and come out bounc- 
ing around like a new man.” Barings in 
Tokyo was the place to be. “There was 
much more freedom and a lot less compli- 
ance,” says a former Barings analyst. That 
kind of volatility, however, flustered the 
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old-line Barings executives who wanted to 
put the derivatives business under the 
watchful eye of one of their risk-averse 
sales experts. “There was no one in Barings 
top management who understood deriva- 
tives,” says a former Barings manager. The 
top brass was weary, but the money being 
made kept the bank from pulling out of the 
game altogether. “Barings’ problem was 
that they wanted to be just a little bit preg- 
nant,” says an equity manager in Hong 
Kong. By 1993 Heath had resigned and the 
Tokyo operation had been through four top 
managers in three years. “They were a 
wreck,” says a former Barings trader. “No 
one was really running the show.” In time 
Leeson would take full advantage of that 
power vacuum. 

In 1989 he was hired in London as a 
back office clerk doing settlement work, 
making sure all transactions were accounted 
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BARINGS SHOKKU: The Tokyo stock market hit a new low for the year after the British bank failed 


and paid for. As the bank continued to 
ponder its commitment to derivatives, he 
focused on them. By 1992 he had moved 
from that job to a position as a roving 
troubleshooter, jetting off to Indonesia to 
help set up an office or to Tokyo as part of a 


44'\e always told us it was fo! 


tapes of those conversation 





team investigating allegations of internal 
fraud. At the time the Singapore 
International Monetary Exchange was 
trying to set itself up as Asia’s hot new 
trading floors. Barings wanted a presence— 
and Leeson was put on the team assigned to 
help get it. At first he did settlements as he 
had done in London. Then, because Barings 











GREED, EGO AND A SECRET ACCOUNT: Dismay in Barings’ London office at the news of the collapse 


was short staffed, Leeson began executing 
trades himself. He was only but as a 
former colleague puts what must have been 
the bank’s position: “So what? No one else 





knew anything about developing this kind of 


business.” 





to his $350,000 salary, company-financed 
apartment and limitless travel budget. In 
Singapore he developed a following. Says 
one trader: “When all the charts said sell, he 
would push the market even higher and 
the locals would go with him.” His immedi- 


is special customer. When we go back and listen to 


t’s unbelievable. He was so calm. It was a farce.” 





Before long Leeson was bringing in 
tens of millions of dollars. Last year, when 
the Asian markets were sagging, he was 
thought to have made $20 million to 
$36 million for Barings. Just a couple of 
weeks before the bank’s collapse, he boast 
ed to friends that he had been promised a 
$2 million bonus for the work, in addition 





ate boss in Singapore was so enamored of 
Leeson’s success that the young man oper- 
ated virtually without supervision—even 
though other traders were warning SIMEX 
authorities that Leeson was a “gunslinger” 
who should be watched carefully. Singa- 
pore traders came to feel that Leeson con- 
sidered himself invincible. As a currency 
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trader put it, “He began to be- 
lieve his own press clippings.” 


THE ACCOLADES—AND THE MON 
etary rewards—were _ grat- 
ifying, particularly to a work- 
ing-class kid, the son of a 
plasterer from the London 
suburb of Watford. “He 
doesn’t exactly throw money 
around,” his sister Victoria, 21, 
told the Watford Observer, 
“but he feels we shouldn't go 
without and if he can help us, 
he does—he’s our big brother. 
He loved his work and would 
put in up to 20 hours a day. He 
wanted to make something of 
himself because he knew he 
could.” The press, she added, 
“seem to be saying that if you 
are working class, you don't 
deserve a top job, that you 
should work as a dustman ora 
shop assistant.” Leeson never 
attended college. At 18 he be 
came a junior clerk at Coutts 
& Co., another prestigious 
bank. In 1987 he became a 
clerk at Morgan Stanley. That 
American corporate pedigree, 
a mark of aggressiveness, was 
enough to help him land a job 
at Barings. 

For all of their ambitions, 
Leeson and his wife Lisa nev- 
er really seemed to fit into the 
affluent life- 
style of Singapore—nor into 
the city’s multiethnic society. 
Barings paid Leeson’s dues 
for the Cricket Club, an old 
establishment institution for 
British expatriates in Singa- 
pore, but he rarely went there. 
The Leesons’ three-bedroom 
apartment was part of a low-rise building 
on neatly manicured grounds in one of 
Singapore’s fashionable neighborhoods, 
where Tamil and Malay workers come in 
every morning to mow the lawns, wash the 
cars and sweep the grounds. But the 
Leesons took their apartment furnished 
and barely decorated it, adding almost no 
personal touches. 

Though center of 
attraction on the trading floor, he was, for 
the most part, a loner. Last week some of 
his associates expressed surprise that he 
was married. Said one: “His behavior was 
more like that of a bachelor.” Almost no one 
had heard of Lisa Leeson in the expatriate 
community; she was not a member of any 
of the social clubs. The live-in maid next 
door says Lisa rarely left the house. When 
she did, she wore jeans and T shirts or 
athletic and 


neo-colonial 


Leeson was 


sweats- according to the 
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Nov. and Dec. 1994 





apartment building’s security guard, “her 
face looked angry, thin and pale.” Apart 
from her husband, she seemed to have 
only one other constant friend, a woman 
who may later have helped the Leesons 
with moving arrangements when they fled 
Singapore. 

A competent soccer player back in 
England, Nick was one of only two 
foreigners on the otherwise all Malay team 
of Admiralty Club in 1992 and 1993. He 
showed up for a few months of training 
and played in two games before quitting. 
His coach, Mohamed Ansari, says Leeson 
was too big and too slow to play with the 
shorter and swifter Malays. “He was always 
friendly,’ says Ansari. But no one on the 
team ever really got to know him. 

In addition to trading, Nick Leeson 
excelled at partying hard at night. In 
Singapore, it is a customary coda to the 
workday. After toiling over charts and 
numbers, the traders leave en masse for 
the rows of bars and cafés of the Boat 
Quay. Some of them tell stories of Leeson 
as “the wild man.” After one late night 
bout, he was charged with indecent 
exposure for dropping his pants in front 
of a group of women. He then gave them 
his phone number and address and dared 
them to turn him in. (As good Singaporeans, 
they did. Leeson was fined $140.) One of 
his favorite hangouts was Harry’s Pub, a 
small dark bar where the sounds of a jazz 
trio pour out onto a stone walkway. Says 
Mary Bell, a Singapore family therapist 
who works mostly with expatriates: “They 
really are just kids. When they are all 


LEESON’S BIG 
GAMBLE 


The wager seemed safe: that the 
Nikkei index would remain stable 
at around 19,000 points. Who 
would have imagined that 
Barings would be a victim of an 
earthquake in Japan? 


19,723.06 





together at Harry’s Pub, it seems like they 
are a universe unto themselves.” 

As his reputation as Barings’ master 
of SIMEX grew, however, Leeson’s tastes 
changed. He gradually spent less and less 
time in Harry’s Pub and moved upmarket 
to a row of bars closer to home. One of 
those he favored was 5 Emerald Hill, an 
understated establishment favored by the 


aa 


already built up a $80 million deficit at 
the end of 1994, the year in which he 
supposedly earned huge profits for Barings 
and had become known unofficially as the 
Nikkei king on the sIMEx floor. His 
reputation was based on his ability to spot 
tiny differences in the value of Nikkei 
futures on the exchanges of Singapore and 
Osaka, Japan, and make millions by 
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a little bit of knowledge and used it a: 


He must have thought, This is easy. This is Christmas come 


artistic community. There, surrounded by 
walls of peeling paint and cooled by 
electric fans, he would listen to blues and 
soul in the evening, drinking gin and tonics 
or whiskey, perhaps staring at the apple 
slices in the giant jar of vodka or the 
bottled snake on the liquor shelf. When a 
wine bar opened next door, Leeson spent 
more and more time there. “It’s like an old 
boys’ club, where the guys smoke cigars in 
leather arm chairs,” said Johnny Walker, 
the bartender at 5 Emerald Hill. Leeson 
began to learn to buy wine. One of his last 
purchases, says Walker, was a $93 bottle of 
St. Emilion 1990, Chateau Trottevieille. 
“He was a nice guy,’ says Walker. “He 
always paid his bills.” 

He didn’t pay all his bills. Last week 
the Financial Times obtained internal 
documents pointing to error account 
No. 88888, a piece of evidence overlooked 
by Barings auditors. It showed Leeson had 


19,519.46 


19,331.17 
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exploiting the spread, buying where the 
price was low and immediately selling 
where it was high. But those 1994 profits 
now seem almost paltry. In 1995 the losses 
would increase more than tenfold. 


EARLY IN 1994 A NEW YORK CITY-BASED BAR- 
ings banker introduced Leeson to a client 
whose identity remains a closely held secret 
at Barings. The client reportedly told his 
Barings contact in New York, “I hope you're 
getting some credit for this because your 
company is getting a lot of business from me 
in Singapore.” It is still not clear where the 
mystery client’s investing stopped and 
where Leeson’s own—hidden in error ac- 
count No. 88888—began. But right to the 
end, Leeson claimed that his huge, inexplic- 
able investments were on someone else’s 
behalf. “He always told us it was for this spe- 
cial customer,” says one of his regional su- 
pervisors. “When we go back and listen to 


18,104.35, 
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tapes of those conversations, it’s unbeliev- 
able. He was so calm. It was a farce.” 
Leeson started buying and selling the 
simplest kind of derivatives, futures 
pegged to the Nikkei 225, an index of the 
value of 225 Japanese stocks that is Japan's 
equivalent of the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average. It was a straightforward process: 
in effect, Leeson placed open-ended bets 


springboard into Barings. 


arly. | can do anything.’ 





on what would happen to billions of dollars 
worth of Japanese stocks and bonds. His 
wager was similar to what gamblers in Las 
Vegas betting on a football game call the 
over and under—meaning a bet on 
whether the final score of a football game 
will be above or below a certain number of 
points. Leeson was betting the over on the 
Nikkei 225. If he had been betting the 
Super Bowl and he went the wrong way on 
the over-under, he would have lost the 
amount of his original wager and no more. 
In the futures market traders only have to 
put a small percentage on the table—in 
Singapore, until last week, it was 6%—so 
losses can exceed the ante by many times. 
Barings believed it was not exposed to 
any risk because Leeson said he was 
executing the huge purchase orders at a 
client’s behest—and presumably with the 
client’s funds. Furthermore, to Barings’ 
delight, Leeson was also making a tidy 


IN THE WEEKS AFTER THE KOBE CATASTROPHE, 
Leeson increases the number of contracts held by Barings. In the past 
Singapore traders at the exchange would have followed him: if he bought 
contracts, they would have bought as well, enhancing the value of the 
Nikkei futures. This time, however, in spite of his reputation and the 


Barings name, few choose to emulate Leeson. 
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ON THE LAM: Nearly a week in hiding 


profit by making those trades in 
conjunction with the bank’s separate and 


| official holdings of Nikkei 225s in Osaka 


and sIMEX.“I won't tell you how good,” says 
a Barings employee, “but it was a good 
business.” Little did Barings know that 
it was responsible for error account 
No. 88888, which was unhedged and 
would turn out to be fatal to the company. 

In late November or December, Leeson 


| decided to wager that the Nikkei index 
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would not drop below about 19,000 points 
on March 10, 1995. It seemed to be a safe 
bet: the Japanese economy was already 
rebounding after a 30-month recession. 
Using the account No. 88888 also had a 
special advantage, one that Leeson had 
probably learned about in his old back- 
office job in London when he made sure 
cash flowed into the right accounts. Both 
Osaka and Singapore demand prompt 
margin payments on contracts—that is, the 
difference between what the contracts were 
sold for and their value at the close of each 
trading session. Since the account was 
technically Barings’ property, it appears that 
the company automatically made some of 
the payments. “It was a free bet,” says one 
colleague. 

In addition, while Leeson could call 
up the error account on the company 
computer, most of his colleagues, who 
lacked the special password, did not have 
access to it. And last week members of 
Leeson’s trading team in Singapore 
admitted to police that he had instructed 
them to put only a certain number of 
specific trades in the error account. 

Still, in December 1994 and early 
January 1995, the Nikkei 225 seemed 
headed for 19,000. On the morning of Jan. 
17, 1995, however, an earthquake measuring 
7.2 devastated the Japanese city of Kobe— 
and the erstwhile stable Nikkei index 
plummeted more than 7% in a week. 
Despite that, over the next three weeks 
Leeson bought thousands more contracts 
betting that the Nikkei would stabilize at 
19,000. “He was going for the big kill? 


23, Leeson leaves the simex floor and drives a white 


Mercedes Benz across the causeway that links the island of Singapore 


on the Asian mainland. The getaway has begun. 


ON FRIDAY, FEB. 24, the chairman of Barings 

is told that the bank is on the verge of collapse. A 
weekend attempt to formulate a financial rescue comes to 
naught. Barings is declared insolvent. 


ON MARCH 2, on the 
way back to Britain, Nick 
is detained in Germany; 
17,472.94 Singapore seeks 
his extradition. 
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A LONER: Leeson joined a mostly Malay soccer team in Singapore, but only briefly; during their Asian sojourn, he and his wife Lisa 
(shown with him at a bar in London's West End) took their three-bedroom apartment furnished and added few personal touches 


says the director of one trading house in 
Singapore. A Japanese trading executive 
remembers wondering what Barings was 
doing. “We figured that it is such a big 
sophisticated operation that they probably 
had a hedge going in another market that 
we didn’t know about,” he said. 

There were no hedges, no bets the 
other way to protect Barings’ huge 
exposures. Leeson attempted to trade in 
Japanese government bonds as well, but 
these too incurred large losses. In what 
apparently was a breakdown in internal 
controls at Barings’ treasury, the bank 
continued to fund Leeson’s activities, going 
as far as taking out an $850 million loan in 
the four weeks leading up to the collapse. 

Barings may have wanted to look the 
other way. It had allowed Leeson to remain 
chief trader while also being responsible for 
settling his trades. At most banks the two 
jobs are split because allowing a trader to 
settle his own deals makes it simpler for 
him to hide the risks he is taking—or the 
money he is losing. As early as March 1992, 
an internal fax warned that “we are in 
danger of setting up a structure which will 
prove disastrous, in which we could 
succeed in losing either a lot of money, 
client goodwill or both.” But an internal 
audit from August obtained by the 
Financial Times last week concluded that 
though Leeson was a risk in this situation, 
his departure would “speed the erosion of 
Baring Futures’ profitability [Without 
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him Baring Futures would lack a trader | 


with the right combination” of experience, 
contacts, trading skills and local knowledge. 

Despite this conclusion, Anthony 
Hawes, acting as a troubleshooter for the 
Barings inner circle in London, flew to 


44 ne person can‘ lose all that money. They are playing o h 


a scapegoat because of his upbringing. There has got to big 


Singapore on Feb. 8 to talk to Leeson and his 
team. On Monday, Feb. 20, Leeson’s regional 
supervisors in Tokyo asked him to reduce the 
company’s holdings of the Nikkei contracts. 
“It's almost getting to be a problem,” a 
Barings top manager explained to a friend. 
No one yet suspected the crisis awaiting the 
company in account No. 88888. By the time 
internal auditors did suspect, the amount of 
credit extended to cover those positions had 
exceeded the bank's capital. 


THE EVIDENCE SUGGESTS THAT LEESON 
began preparing for the end soon after 
Hawes arrived in Singapore. On Feb. 15, 
Leeson’s wife Lisa called the Four Winds 
moving company. Diana Massimiani, Four 
Winds’ assistant manager in Singapore told 
TIME that the Leesons wanted to move their 
belongings to Kent in southeast England. 
“She told me she would need storage as 
they were going away and didn’t know 
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when they would reach Kent.” Even before 
that, Leeson had sold his black Rover sports 
car and was reportedly leasing a white 
Mercedes. By Friday, Feb. 24, Nick and Lisa 
Leeson would be on the run. A woman then 
called Four Winds and said the Leesons had 





already left on their vacation. Could the 
movers come by a little earlier? 

At about the same time, Peter Baring, 
chairman of the bank, reportedly received 
a faxed letter from Leeson. According to 
the Independent, the trader apologized, 
provided a detailed account of his dealings 
and said “he doubted the two would ever 
meet again.” When a weekend attempt by 
the Bank of England to round up a rescuer 
failed, Baring hinted that a conspiracy had 
led to the collapse of the institution his 
family established 232 years ago. But, says 
Emma Davey, managing editor of Futures 
and Options World: “Baring didn’t have a 
clue what this is all about. There is a major 
cultural gap between the old school and 
the people who are doing the trading for 
them.” 

Indeed, Britain’s sedate financial sector 
was deregulated in the 1980s—and suddenly 
the aggressive Americans and Japanese 





crashing in with giant salaries 
garnished with even more gigantic bonuses 
for star traders. Young, ambitious people like 
Leeson were swept up in the scavenger hunt 
for talent, and Barings was for the first time 
managing a kind of moneyspinner. 
“Traders were made overnight,” says Valerie 
Thompson traded 
Solomon Brothers in London for 15 years 
and watched the change. “Managers did not 
have time to train them properly. Leeson 
picked up a little bit of knowledge and used 
it as a springboard into Barings. He must 
have thought, “This is easy. This is Christmas 
come early. I can do anything?” 

Thompson believes the inexperience 
and hubris of youth may have been his 
undoing. “He may have known his stuff, 
but he had no experience with the critical 
bit: when to cut your losses. He never went 
through a bear market. He was lacking that 
bit in the learning curve when you say, 


came 


new 


who securities for 


‘I've made a mistake. I’ve got to get out of 
here? He didn’t have the courage 
experience—to go to the boss and admit 
failure and ask how to get out of it.” She 
adds: “These kids are just learning to walk, 
and suddenly they are put in charge of too 
much. They are still in nappies. They don't 
know what they don’t know.” 


or the 


CHEERS WENT UP IN 
everywhere when the 


Leeson’s 


FUTURES MARKETS 
broke of 
detention in Germany last 
Thursday after his Royal Brunei airliner 
landed in Frankfurt after a 12-hour flight. 
had left Kuala Lumpur to 
with his wife Lisa in the 


news 


Leeson 
rendezvous 


s background, making him 


pnspiracy. » 





Malaysian resort town of Kota Kinabalu, 
and there, after plunking down $1,600 in 
cash for seats in the economy section, he 
boarded the plane in his own name. 
Malaysian authorities just missed catching 
up with the Leesons. But reports of their 
flight immediately circulated abroad. In 
Frankfurt 
pictures of the couple, boarded the plane 
After 
drinking some tea, Nick Leeson asked for a 
telephoned the British 


German police carrying 


and took the Leesons into custody 


lawyer and 


consulate 


Lisa has been released and is back 


in Britain. Nick's immediate future is 
uncertain. Singapore has requested his 
extradition, and Leeson will no doubt 


contest any attempt to send him back to 
Asia. In addition to a German lawyer, 
Leeson has retained lawyers from Kingsley 
Napley, Britain’s leading firm specializing 


in white-collar crime. Leeson, said 





ONCE IN FUN: A 14-year-old Leeson on a field trip; in Singapore he may face life in prison 


Christopher Murray, his attorney at the 
firm, simply wanted to return to England 
“to put the record straight.” Leeson’s sister 
Sarah, 18, was emphatic. “One person can't 
lose all that money,’ she said. “They are 
playing on his background, making him a 
scapegoat because of his upbringing. There 
has got to be a conspiracy.” 

If Singapore gets Leeson, it will most 
likely charge him with aggravated cheating 
and deception. It has already charged him 
with criminal breach of trust and forgery of 
certificates. Last week Singapore police 
seized stationery with faked company 
letterheads and a dummy bank ticket that 
said $80 million had been deposited into a 
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Futures account at Citibank. No 
such transfer took place, and prosecutors 
are likely to argue that it gave Leeson a way 
of proving he was making the huge Nikkei 
behalf of a client. “Once he 
is here,” says Pala Krishnan 
Singapore's leading criminal attorneys, “the 
maximum sentence he can receive is 14 
years, if he is tried by a lower court. If he is 
tried by a higher court, then the sentence is 


Baring 


trades on 
one of 


life.” Leeson and Barings should have got 
out while they were ahead. —Reported by 
John Colmey and Frank Gibney Jr./Singapore, 
Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo, Jay Branegan and 
Barry Hillenbrand/London, Bruce van Voorst/Bonn 
and Sribala Subramanian/New York 
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@ MEXICO 


Raul Salinas de Gortari 
Older brother of former President Salinas 
Arrested on charges he masterminded the 

assassination of José Francisco Ruiz Massieu 
Possible motives: personal vendetta; political 
feud; business disagreements. 


Mario Ruiz Massieu 
José Francisco's brother and former Deputy 
Attorney General looking into the 
assassination of his brother 

Resigned from the P.R.!. last November claiming 
the party leaders were blocking his investigation 
Now authorities are examining the scope and 
direction of his investigation. 


Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari 


1988 through Dec. 1, 1994. 






















Fernando Rodriguez 
Gonzalez 


José Francisco Ruiz Massieu 


Told investigators of the connection between 


Raul Salinas and Mufioz Rocha 






P.R.1. President of Mexico from 

















A close aide and horse trainer to Mufioz Rocha 
Arrested for alleged involvement in the plot to kill 


President 

Ernesto Zedillo 
Ponce de Leon 
Current leader of Mexico, 
handpicked by Salinas to 
be the P.R.!. candidate. 
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Maruel Mufioz Rocha 
Former P.R.1. federal legislator 


Charged with planning the murder of José Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu; presently a fugitive 


Allegedly sought refuge in a house of Raiil's after the 
murder; money and phone calls also link the two 


Allegedly tied to the Mexican drug cartel in his home 
state of Tamaulipas 


THE MURDER 
VICTIMS 


José Francisco 
Ruiz Massieu 


Assassinated Sept. 


e marred to the 


Adriana, and was an old frier 


THE SPREADING SC 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


IKE HIS PRINCELY PREDECESSORS, 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari was ac- 
customed to the sycophantic treat- 
ment accorded Presidents—and 
former Presidents—of Mexico. So it 
must have come as a shock when a 
visitor sent “as a courtesy” by current Pres- 
ident Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Ledén 
showed up unannounced at Salinas’ Mexi- 
co City house last Tuesday morning and 
began ringing the front doorbell. The high 
level official, laden with documents, tapes 
and videos, was bringing evidence that a 
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dramatic new lead had surfaced in the in- 
vestigation into the murder of one of Mexi- 
co’s most powerful politicians, José Fran- 
cisco Ruiz Massieu, who was gunned down 
last September outside a Mexico City hotel. 

Carlos Salinas ought to have been 
pleased to learn of the breakthrough in 
capturing the alleged “intellectual author” 
of the assassination. Until, that is, the ex- 
President learned that agents were con- 
verging on the house of the murdered 
man’s former wife, Carlos Salinas’ sister 
Adriana, to arrest the suspect: the ex-Presi- 
dent's older brother, Raul. 

The normally controlled Salinas lost his 
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temper. He screamed and yelled, then at- 
tempted to reach the new President by 
phone. Zedillo was not answering. Salinas 
tried ringing lower-level officials in a fran- 
tic bid to negotiate. A few called back, but 
none could help. Finally, in desperation, he 
dispatched several members of his military 
guard to his sister's house. Halfway there, 
the guards were halted on orders of De- 
fense Secretary Enrique Cervantes, who 
had radioed for them to be stopped. 

If the guards had completed their mis- 
sion, they would have arrived to find a squad 
of 30 federal police agents preparing to enter 
Adriana Salinas’ house and arrest Raul, 48. 
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™ Antonio Lozano Gracia 

_ Attorney General, appointed by Zedillo though 
he is a member of the opposition party PAN. 
Alleges that two gunmen were involved in the 
Colosio killing, not one. Is investigating possible 
links between Colosio’s murder and that of José 
Francisco Ruiz ere 
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Luis Donaldo Colosio 
Assassinated on March 23, 1994 
at a Tijuana campaign rally 


ANDAL 


He put up no resistance, and by 2:30 p.m. the 
officers had hauled him off to a maximum- 
security prison outside Mexico City. 

Minutes later, Salinas broke with a long- 
standing tradition that requires former 
Presidents to refrain from publicly criticiz- 
ing their successors, and telephoned a popu- 
lar pro-government news program to issue 
an emotional appeal. Saying nothing about 
his brother, he denounced the Zedillo gov- 
ernment for the “errors of December,” an 
unmistakable reference to his successor’s 
disastrous peso devaluation, which sent the 
economy into a tailspin. While Salinas’ state- 
ment transfixed Mexicans with its breach of 


Pablo Chapa Bezanilla 
Special prosecutor 

Chief investigator for both cases, , 
who announced the arrest of Rail 9g 
Salinas. E 


Fernando de la Sota 
Coordinator of security for Colosio at 
the Tijuana rally. 

Arrested two weeks ago for giving false 
testimony against Aburto. 

Fired from the federal judicial police in 









1992 for alleged links to drug traffickers. 
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The arrest of an 
ex-President’s brother 
demolishes the rules of 
Mexican politics 


political decorum, it did little to restore the 
reputation of the former President. 

Nor did subsequent events. By Tuesday 
night, Mexico City motorists were driving 
past Salinas’ house honking their car horns 
and hollering, “Lock him up! Throw him in 


jail!” On Wednesday, Salinas formally with- 


drew his now hopeless bid to preside over 
the new World Trade Organization, relin- 
quishing a cherished ambition to become an 
international economic czar. And on Friday, 
in an act that summed up his political de- 
cline, Salinas fell back on a tactic normally 
reserved for those who have no other lever- 


| age: the former President began a fast, tem- 
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porarily called it off and then resumed it. 

For Carlos Salinas, news of the arrest of 
his brother only further diminished the al- 
ready fading legacy of a President who had 
expected history to applaud him for trans- 
forming Mexico's state-run economy into a 
free-market wonder—but who was now 
widely blamed for the crippling financial 
crisis. For a country where family and po- 
litical ties have long been held sacrosanct, 
Zedillo’s willingness to slash those ties and 
affirm the primacy of law came as a bold 
and welcome attempt to end the old ways. 
“Let it be clear,” declared the President on 
Thursday. “Nobody can be above the law. 
In Mexico, impunity has ended.” 


THE ASSASSINATION LAST YEAR OF INSTITU- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.) presiden- 
tial candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio and the 
slaying of Ruiz Massieu, the ruling party’s 
secretary-general, were the first high-level 
political murders in Mexico in more than six 
decades. They deeply shook the confidence 
of not only Mexican citizens but also the for- 
eign investors who were financing the coun- 
try’s economic boom. Investigations under 
Salinas seemed to go nowhere, leaving skep- 
tical citizens convinced the P.R.1. was cover- 
ing up a political conspiracy. During his 
campaign, Zedillo vowed to get to the bot- 
tom of the crimes, even if leads pointed to 
the highest levels of government. 

As a sign of his seriousness, Zedillo 
handpicked an unorthodox Attorney Gen- 
eral to pursue the cases: Antonio Lozano 
Gracia, the first opposition-party member 
ever to serve ina P.R.I. Cabinet. Two weeks 
ago, on Feb. 24, Lozano’s special prosecu- 
tor, Pablo Chapa Bezanilla, revealed the 
first fruits of his inquiry. Othén Cortéz Vaz- 
quez, a PRI. chauffeur, bodyguard and 
street operative, was arrested and charged 
with being the second gunman in the assas- 
sination of Colosio, who was shot on March 
23 while campaigning in a Tijuana suburb. 

That arrest reignited suspicion that Co- 
losio could not have been killed by a lone 
psychopath, as the two inquiries conducted 
under Salinas had found. After tabling im- 
portant evidence and dismissing conflicts of 
interest, Salinas’ investigators had conclud- 
ed that the murder was the work of a single 
man, Mario Aburto Martinez, a factory 
worker who was arrested at the scene, con- 
victed and sentenced to 45 years in prison. 
Although there is no proof that the Salinas 


| administration tried to hide evidence, the 


investigation provoked derision and 
strengthened the conviction that a cover-up 
was under way. 

The second break came last week, 
when special prosecutor Chapa called in 
journalists and read them an 11-page state- 
ment of charges attempting to link Raul Sa- 
linas to the assassination of Ruiz Massieu. 
The plot stretched back to early 1994, when 
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two prospective assassins were paid 
$88,000, then absconded with the cash. Af- 
ter at least one other unsuccessful attempt, 
the conspirators finally got their man when 
Daniel Aguilar Trevino, the alleged gun- 
man, shot Ruiz Massieu in his Buick Cen- 
tury as he left a breakfast with fellow P.R.1. 
members in downtown Mexico City. 
Fourteen suspects were already in cus- 
tody for the crime, so Chapa astonished the 
journalists with his final charge. The for- 
mer President's brother Rati, he said, had 
“co-authored” the crime with another poli- 
tician, who had previously been identified 
as the sole mastermind of the killing. The 
charges were doubly shocking given the 
personal links between the two: Raul’s sis- 
ter was once married to Ruiz Massieu and 
Raul is godfather to the couple’s daughter. 


The original author of the crime was al- 
legedly Manuel Mufioz Rocha, a P.R.1. legis- 
lator from the state of Tamaulipas whose ties 
to Ratil Salinas go back to their university 
days. Ever since he was charged last fall with 
organizing the murder, Munoz Rocha has 
eluded an international manhunt, and some 
investigators believe he may be dead. His 
motive was thought to be political: the legis- 
lator allegedly told associates that his ambi- 
tions to become a state governor had been 
thwarted by Ruiz Massieu. Mufioz Rocha ap- 
peared to belong to a group of PR.1. hacks 
known as the “dinosaurs,” old-timers wed- 
ded to the party’s authoritarian ways whose 
power was threatened by Salinas’ push for 
economic and political reforms—a push that 
both Colosio and Ruiz Massieu had commit- 
ted themselves to advancing. 

Chapa called the relationship between 
Munoz Rocha and Rail Salinas “close” and 
cited phone records and testimony of wit- 
nesses to document their “discreet but con- 
sistent” contact before and after the mur- 


BLOODY DEEDS: A mortally wounded José Ruiz Massieu, shot last September 





der. Chapa said Mufioz Rocha made two 
calls from a hideout in the suburb of Pachu- 
ca afterward; the first was to Raul Salinas. 
Before he disappeared in Pachuca on Sept. 
29, Mufioz Rocha visited the home of Raul 
Salinas. Finally, Chapa added, Munoz Ro- 
cha had told his secretary that Raul Salinas 
ordered and financed the murder. 

One question the prosecutor did not an- 
swer was Ratil’s motive for the crime. 
Friends and some government officials inti- 
mate that if Raul Salinas is guilty, his in- 
volvement may stem less from politics than 
from personal animus and the clash be- 
tween powerful egos. Government sources 
say Raul, who has lived in the shadow of his 
younger brother ever since their father be- 
gan grooming Carlos for national politics, 
deeply resented his hard-driving, often ar- 





rogant former brother-in-law. Ruiz Massieu 
was supposed to have sometimes been 
openly disdainful of Raul. 


HE HOSTILITY BETWEEN THE TWO 
men may have deepened in recent 
years with Ruiz Massieu’s attempt 
to damage business dealings by 
Raul. The President’s brother was a 
controversial figure who held high 
government posts, including membership 
on the P.R.1.’s executive committee, and has 
long been accused of shady practices, in- 
cluding diversion of public funds for his 
own use. There are also suggestions, as yet 
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unproved, that each man knew about the il- | 


licit dealings of the other; whoever emerged 
on top of the postelection pile would be in a 
position to exploit his information to destroy 
his rival. When Ruiz Massieu was killed, he 
was the No. 2 official in the P.R.1. and slated 
to become party leader in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

By week’s end Chapa had still not public- 
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ly produced evidence actually linking Raul 
Salinas to the accused gunman or to the web 
of alleged conspirators jailed by the previous 
special prosecutor. He was none other than 
Ruiz Massieu’s brother Mario. Mario Ruiz 
Massieu had quit his post as Deputy Attor- 
ney General and the P.R.1. last November, 
claiming the party was hindering his investi- 
gation. But on Wednesday Chapa declared 
that his team had found “errors” in Mario 
Ruiz Massieu’s investigation, suggesting that 
he had helped cover up Raul’s role in the 
case. The murdered politician's brother 
spent nearly seven hours Thursday being 
grilled by investigators regarding possible 
criminal omissions in his inquiry. Afterward, 
Mario Ruiz Massieu declared it “an atrocity 
to think that I would hide information to 
benefit the murderer of my brother.” On Fri- 
day night Ruiz Massieu was arrested at New- 
ark International Airport. 

Some observers believe prosecutors are 
now investigating a possible thread linking 
the two assassinations: a complex conspiracy 
within the ruling party to prevent further re- 
form at the national level. Whether or not 
that theory is ever proved, President Zedillo 
has already done more than look honest. In a 
party where back-room players call many of 
the shots, he has served notice that he is no 
pushover for the powers that be in the P.R.1. 
In a system where acting Presidents refrain 
from investigating the crimes of their prede- 
cessors as a guarantee that their own pecca- 
dilloes will not fall under scrutiny, he has tak- 
en on the man who personally picked him to 
don the presidential sash. Now Mexicans 
hope that the inroads Zedillo has made can 
be broadened into a full-scale reform of their 
political, judicial and social system. 

By calculation or lucky timing, a Presi- 
dent battered since he took office for his 
management of the economic crisis has 
found a way to shake up the party that has 
ruled Mexico for 66 years, helped break its 
history of high-handed rule and improved 
his own image. Although the revelations 
sent the peso skidding to an all-time low on 
Friday, Zedillo’s willingness to back the in- 
quiry is proving popular with Mexicans 
long skeptical that promises of reform will 
ever be fulfilled. In a poll published on 
Thursday, 68% said they trust Zedillo more 
now that Raul Salinas is in jail. 

Yet the President must tread carefully. 
While Zedillo’s own distance from the po- 
litical Old Guard makes it easier for him to 
reform the system, many Mexicans wonder 
if he is too naive to understand the risks in- 
volved in taking on the men in the shad- 
ows. Colosio and Ruiz Massieu may have 
been killed, after all, simply for threatening 
to reduce the power of the mighty. Zedillo 
has already gone beyond that by threaten- 
ing to punish the mighty. —Reported by 
Laura Lopez/Mexico City and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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IT KEEPS ON TICKING: 
With the national-debt 
clock as a backdrop, sup- 
porters of the balanced- 
budget amendment rally at 
the Capitol days before the 
crucial Senate vote 
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Getting All 
Unbalanced 


The G.O.P. juggernaut slows down as the budget 
amendment goes down to defeat in the Senate 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HO SAYS DECORUM IS GONE 
from Capitol Hill? After a 
week of Senate deliberations 
that might have been mis- 
taken for a schoolyard rumble 
as they prepared to vote on 
their balanced-budget amendment, the 
members arranged themselves into some- 
thing like a class picture. All were seated 
decorously at their antique mahogany 
desks. As the clerk called their names, each 
rose separately to announce his or her vote. 
Republican Hank Brown of Colorado even 
put his hand over his heart as he said, 
“Aye.” You could almost forget that most of 
them still had slingshots in their back 
pockets. 

Or you could wait until the voting was 
over and the potshots resumed. More than 
a month of debate and horse trading, cajol- 
ing and drafting budget charts on the 
backs of envelopes resulted in the hair- 
breadth defeat of the balanced-budget 
amendment, a centerpiece of the “Con- 
tract with America.” It was the first reality 
check for Republicans since they barreled 
into Washington in January. Certainly it 
will complicate the job of congressional 
c.o.P. leaders, who are still promising to 
make the $1.2 trillion in cuts necessary to 
balance the budget by the year 2002, the 
deadline in the amendment. The loss was 
also the first real sign that major provisions 
of a contract born in the House, where the 
budget amendment breezed through in 
two days, could meet death at an early age 
in the Senate. And for once Democratic 
leaders who had been struggling to resist 
the Republicans were able to frame an 
issue their way, even if they had to resort to 
the oldest liberal scare tactic. Against the 
irresistible force of budget-balancing senti- 
ment they placed the immovable object of 
Social Security’s sanctity. 

Beating the Republicans still meant 
opposing a popular notion, though nobody 


on the Democratic side is saying out loud 
the words Pyrrhic victory. “It’s a big victo- 
ry,” figures one senior White House offi- 
cial. “We'll pay for it later, of course.” Or 
sooner—one day after the vote, G.o.P. radio 
ads were running in the states of six 
Democrats who supported the amend- 


it’s a tricky position. In polls taken before 
the vote, public support for the amend- 
ment went as high as 80%. When the same 
people were asked how they would have 
felt about the amendment had Social Secu- 
rity been affected, the numbers dropped 
by half or more. All that Democrats have to 
do now is convince voters that their oppo- 
sition to the amendment doesn’t mean 
they are content with continued big-gov- 
ernment spending—not the kind of distine- 
tion that fits on a bumper sticker. 

For all that, right now it’s a Republican 
mess, one they had good reason to expect 
would not land in their laps. Less than a 
week before the vote, the amendment 
looked like a sure thing. The first sign of 
real trouble came when Democrats Sam 
Nunn of Georgia and John Breaux of 
Louisiana, both likely supporters, moved to 
the opposing side. In the event of disputes 
about its meaning, they said, the amend- 
ment could allow judges to decide budget 
and tax questions that are ordinarily within 
the exclusive power of Congress. To win 
them back, the G.o.P. leadership revised 





STICKING POINTS: They considered backing the amendment, but North Dakota's Kent 
Conrad, left, and Byron Dorgan couldn't get guarantees they wanted on Social Security 


ment when it came to a vote two years ago 
but changed sides this time. Since none of 
the six face re-election next year, they can 
brush off the attacks for now. But one Sen- 
ate Democrat is lost already. A day after 
the vote, Ben Nighthorse Campbell of Col- 
orado, who had supported the amend- 
ment, switched over to the Republicans. 
Though his reasons include a long-time 
feud with Democrats in his state, he cited 
the amendment defeat as one of them. 

By helping frame their opposition as a 
defense of Social Security, minority leader 
Tom Daschle gave fellow Democrats some 
cover against Republican attack ads, but 
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the text to prohibit courts from enforcing 
it, an act of expediency that also made the 
amendment a paper tiger. In the absence 
of judicial oversight, Congress would have 
to compel itself to balance the budget—the 
very thing it has been unable to do. 

Even then, North Dakota’s Kent Con- 
rad and Byron Dorgan balked. Though 
both Democrats had been counted as pos- 
sible “yes” votes, by early last week it was 
plain they would insist on ruling out using 
the Social Security trust fund to balance 
the budget. For Republicans that was a 
showstopper. By counting its multibillion- 
dollar surpluses as government income, 
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both parties have used the trust fund for 
years to finesse their deficit calculations. 
Without it, Congress would have to find an 
additional $500 billion in cuts over seven 
years to balance the budget. 

On Tuesday night, with the vote 
scheduled to take place, Bob Dole sudden- 
ly announced a suspension. In no time, 
Conrad found himself surrounded by 
more than a dozen Republican Senators, 
who ushered him into their cloakroom. 
Twenty minutes later he emerged, only to 
be set upon again, this time by Daschle, 
who hurried him into the Democrats’ 
cloakroom. When he escaped from there, 
it was Phil Gramm’s turn to corner Conrad 
with budget diagrams sketched on the 
back cover of the Congressional Record. 

What the Republicans were offering 
was a promise to remove the Social Securi- 
ty trust fund from their budget calculations 
by a specific date, perhaps the year 2008. 
When they thought they had a deal on that 
point, Conrad suddenly came back with an 
additional demand: that the sponsors add 
language that would permit Congress to 
suspend the amendment by a simple 
majority vote in times of economic hard- 
ship. The negotiations were over. 

Soon after, Dole stunned the packed 
Senate chamber by breaking protocol and 
adjourning for the night. That led to a 
moment of high dudgeon from West Vir- 
ginia’s Robert Byrd, who took the floor to 
denounce “a sleazy, tawdry effort” to buy 
time in which to put more pressure on 
Conrad. “This is a sad spectacle—we’re 
tampering with the Constitution of the 
U.S.,” Byrd declaimed. “This is no place for 
deal making, for backroom huddles.” 

Especially when they don’t work. Two 
days later, the amendment went down to 
defeat, 65 to 35, Fourteen of the Senate’s 
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47 Democrats were on the “yes” side. Only 
two of the 53 G.o.p. Senators broke ranks. 
(See page 31 for your Senators’ votes.) One 
was Mark Hatfield of Oregon, at age 72 the 
last surviving specimen of liberal Republi- 
canism, who maintained that the amend- 
ment would trivialize the Constitution. The 





é4é4| wasn't elected 
Democratic leader. There 
would have been an 
amendment if there had 
been a real President.77 


—SENATOR BOB DOLE 
Republican leader 


ROGUE'S GALLERY: Republican Senator Fred Thompson of Tennessee, arms folded, 
denounces six Democrats who turned against the amendment 
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other was Dole, who switched his yes to no 
in a parliamentary maneuver that will 
allow him to call the amendment back up 
for a vote at any time—for instance, during 
the presidential campaign next year. 
Though Dole used every means at his 
disposal to squeeze out the last vote, his 
defeat in his first major test as a majority 
leader in the current Congress is not exact- 
ly a plus for his presidential ambitions. He 
thus tried to cast the loss as a problem for 
the other side. “I wasn’t elected Democrat- 
ic leader,” he said defensively, and for 
good measure added that “there would 
have been an amendment if there had 
been a real President” in the White House. 
Party hard-liners still grumbled that Dole 
could have done more to force the hand of 
his fellow Republican Hatfield. 
Throughout the week’s drama, the 
man Dole wants to replace kept a low pro- 
file. Though Clinton and his advisers have 
long regarded the amendment as a poten- 
tially dangerous gimmick that would make 
it harder for government to use its spend- 
ing power to soften recessions, the Presi- 
dent tried to distinguish his opposition to 
the amendment from his support for “the 
impulses that are giving rise to it.” He also 
pursued a low-key campaign of quiet calls 
to wavering Democrats, offering them a 
chance to sit down with Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin and Budget Director Alice 
Rivlin to work through the numbers. Says 
one White House adviser: “The last thing 
Senator Conrad wanted was the Presi- 


| dent's calling him up and pressuring him.” 


The budget amendment offered the 
myth of a nearly automatic return to fiscal 
discipline. Without it, politicians will have 
to cut line by line. In the House, Republi- 
cans on the Appropriations committee last 
week sent to the floor a record $17.3 billion 
in cuts from this year’s $1.5 trillion budget. 
It meant reductions in job training, hous- 
ing, education and public broadcasting. 
Last week House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
sent Clinton a letter urging him to submit 
within a month a plan outlining the cuts he 
would make to balance the budget in seven 
years. That would have the President 
putting his numbers out several weeks 
before House Republicans. After you, said 
Clinton. At his news conference last week, 
he urged Congress “to write a disciplined 
budget that brings the deficit down.” 

Over in the House, Budget committee 
chairman John Kasich, who has been 
saying for months that a defeat of the 
amendment would make serious cuts all 
but impossible, was putting the best face 
on things. “I would have liked to have the 
legal club over everybody's head,” he told 
TIME. “It now gets down to a matter of 
human will.” As it happens, that’s been the 
problem from the start. —Reported by 
James Carney and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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MOMENT OF SILENCE: Prayer is as vital a part of the Regent Law School as mastering the principles of contracts or criminal law 


Onward Christian Lawyers 


With firm beliefs and a savvy learned from their secular counterparts, a new 
breed of attorneys is bringing the Word of God into the courtroom 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


HE SCENE RESEMBLES THAT IN MANY 
a law-school classroom: two dozen 
earnest third-year students in jeans 
and flannel shirts sit at desks, their 
notebooks open in front of them. 
Behind the podium where assistant profes- 
sor Lynne Marie Kohm stands, a sign on 
the blackboard advertises a bar-exam cram 
course. But the discussion of the topic at 
hand, divorce, is not limited to the stan- 
dard legalisms of family law—custody, 


property, visitation. Instead, the students 


here at the Regent University School of 


Law in Virginia Beach, Virginia, return, 
again and again, to the spiritual conse- 
quences for parents and children. “We can 
act as healers,” one student points out. 
Kohm agrees, then adds, “One of the things 
we can do as Christ’s attorneys is be the 
guardian ad litem for the children.” 

One, but certainly not all. For suddenly 
it seems that Christ's attorneys are turning 
up everywhere, from school-board meet- 
ings to the Supreme Court, which last week 
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heard a major case on the separation of 
church and state. Rosenberger v. University 
of Virginia, which involves the denial of stu- 
dent-activity funds to Wide Awake, a Chris- 
tian magazine, attracted a slew of amicus 
briefs on both sides. One of those support- 
ing Ronald Rosenberger and his fellow 
Christian students was filed by a legal foun- 
dation, housed at Regent Law School, called 
the American Center for Law and Justice, or 
ACLJ. It is one of a rapidly growing network 
of Christian legal organizations around the 
country that have adopted the techniques 


of 











of liberal activism developed by 
such groups as the ACLU and the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund to do the Lord’s work. 
They are fed by a much smaller 
number of law schools that teach ju- 
risprudence with what Pat Robert- 
son, founder of Regent and act, 
calls “biblical underpinnings.” 

The Regent Law School, which 
opened in 1987, is the largest. This 
year a crop of 335 students is being 
trained in what the catalog describes 
as “God's perspective on law’—an 
informal mix of traditional scholar- 
ship, Bible study and evangelical 
strategy. Regent students may not 
be getting the best legal education 
available—the percentage of the 
school’s students who passed the 
July 1994 Virginia bar exam was the 
lowest in the state, and the institu- 
tion is still only provisionally accred- 
ited by the American Bar Associa- 
tion—but they are receiving training 
that Robertson believes is essential. 
Himself a 1955 graduate of Yale Law 
School who failed the New York bar 
exam and never practiced, Robert- 
son says the problem with his legal 
education was that “I wasn’t sure 
what the purpose of life was, or what 
I could do with the truths I was 
learning.” At the Regent Law School 
(one of seven graduate schools that 
make up Robertson’s 17-year-old Re- 
gent University) “students are highly 
motivated to contribute to mankind, 
thanks to a deep faith in God.” 

Already, across the country 
nonprofit Christian legal groups 
funded by televangelists and di- 
rect-mail appeals are pursuing a 
broad range of cases, pioneering a savvy 
brand of First Amendment fundamental- 
ism. “Christians from the 1960s on have 
taken a major beating in the legal arena 
and have lost a lot of their liberties,” argues 
Mathew Staver, president of the six-year- 
old Liberty Counsel in Orlando, Florida. 
“In the "80s we discovered we must enter 
the mainstream to assert those liberties.” 
Along with a number of school-prayer cas- 
es, the Liberty Counsel has advocated free 
speech in an amicus Supreme Court brief 
on behalf of the Ku Klux Klan, which wants 
to erect a cross on the Ohio statehouse 
grounds. Other legal groups focus on de- 
fending antiabortion activists, while the 
Rutherford Institute, established in 1982, 
concentrates on what founder John White- 
head calls “legitimate civil liberties cases,” 
such as school prayer and home schooling. 

“We just want to see a level playing 
field for people of all faiths,” says Robert- 
son, whose own ACLJ sports the motto “To 
defend the rights of believers.” The hand- 


44These groups have done an 
effective job of convincing people 
there is a war against religion}? 


—BARRY LYNN 





FEDERAL CASE: Ronald Rosenberger sued for Wide Awake. 


some suite of 20 acl offices, in the new 
Regent Law School building dedicated by 
Dan Quayle in 1994, looks like any other 


prosperous law firm, with leather couches | 


and Daumier prints. The desk of ACLy’s ex- 
ecutive director, Keith Fournier, bears a 
sign that reads FAITHFULNESS NOT SUC- 
CEss, yet the center’s chief council, Jay 
Sekulow, has gone an impressive three for 
three arguing religious-speech cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court. “We have learned 
a lot from watching other public interest 
groups utilize the courts,” says Fournier. 


Like the acu, the ACL relies substan- | 


tially on direct-mail efforts to meet its $10 
million annual budget. The group is also 
about to launch the Human Life and Re- 
production Project, clearly modeled on 
what was once the ACLU’s Reproductive 
Freedom Project and is now the Center for 
Reproductive Law & Policy. Unlike the 
ACLU, however, the ACLJ also has a group of 
1,500 nuns, ministers and lay people orga- 
nized to pray for it around the clock, and 
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ACLJ lawyers are paid handsomely. 

“We're moving from our ado- 
lescence to our adulthood,” says 
Fournier, whose organization has 
five branch offices and 500 affiliat- 
ed lawyers who do volunteer work 
around the country. “We want to 
institutionalize our work so we'll 
be here in 50 years.” Increasingly 
too, the Christian-law groups are 
beginning to act in concert, most 
notably on a religion amendment 
to the Constitution, which they 
plan to unveil this month. Repre- 
sentative Ernest Jim Ishtook, a Re- 
publican from Oklahoma who will 
sponsor it in the House, expects 
the measure to have broad sup- 
port. “Too many people have tried 
to create a new standard based on 
whether a single person gets their 
feelings hurt,” Ishtook says. “What 
about the emotional injury suf- 
fered by the vaster number of peo- 
ple who wish to be able to express 
their faith freely?” 

Though the exact wording is 
still being hashed out, the amend- 
ment will attempt to reinforce 
freedom for religious activity in 
the public sphere. “The purpose 
should not be to promote religion 
in general or Christianity in partic- 
ular,” says University of Chicago 
law professor Michael McConnell, 
an adviser to the cause. “The pur- 
pose should be to ensure that reli- 
gious citizens and religious speech 
are permitted to play a role in Amer- 
ican life equal to any other ideology, 
philosophy, or persuasion.” 

This is what McConnell ar- 
gued last week before the Supreme 
Court in the Rosenberger case, pointing out 
to the court that U.Va. had given student- 
activity money to 118 other groups, includ- 
ing a Muslim publication and a gay-and- 
lesbian organization. The AcLu, the 
National Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, among 
others, filed briefs supporting the universi- 
ty’s argument that funding Wide Awake 
would have violated the First Amend- 
ment’s establishment-of-religion clause. 
ACLJ, the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
National Association of Evangelicals and 
the Christian Legal Society backed the 
Christian students, whose appeal was 
bankrolled in part by the Alliance Defense 
Fund, a coalition of leading evangelists and 
broadcasters that aims to build a $25 mil- 
lion fund to aid Christian litigators. 

“Rosenberger draws together some of 
the most important issues for religious citi- 
zens, namely government funding, free reli- 
gious speech by private individuals, and 
equality,” says Steven McFarland, an Epis- 
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copal lawyer who runs the Center for Law 


and Religious Freedom, a 20-year-old 
Christian-advocacy organization. But he has 
harsh words for some of the scare tactics 
used by some of the more militant Christian- 
law groups. “We don’t need a Christian 
ACLU,” he says. “The ACLU gets most of its re- 
sults from bluster, saber rattling and intimi- 
dation. Any organization that claims to 
serve a God of truth should not be about 
any of that business.” McFarland points out 
that he has been able to resolve many of 
his cases with a phone call or letter to a local 
attorney general or school board. 

Moreover, the new Christian law, as 
taught at Regent University can fall far 
outside the mainstream. The heavily 
footnoted articles in the Regent University 
Law Review cite Scripture as well as 
legal precedent. And one 
of them, at least, crossed 
the line between legal 
and criminal opinion. In 
1994 act lawyer Mi- 
chael Hirsh, who was 
representing antiabor- 
tion activist Paul Hill in 
an abortion-protest case, 
submitted an article to 
the review that justified 
killing abortion doctors. 
The piece was approved 
and scheduled for pub- 
lication—until the day 
Hill murdered two peo- 
ple outside a Pensacola, 
Florida, abortion clinic; 
then the article was 
yanked, and Hirsh was 
fired several months later. 
The uproar caught Re- 
gent Law School dean J. Nelson Happy by 
surprise: “If the student editors decided 
to publish this, I didn’t feel it was appropri- 
ate to stop them. It didn’t strike me as some- 
thing inherently mischievous. Then I got a 
call from the New York Times.” 

“These religious-right legal groups 
have done a very effective job of convinc- 
ing people there is a war against religion 
in this country when there is not,” says Bar- 
ry Lynn, a lawyer and clergyman who is ex- 
ecutive director of Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. “In most 
parts of this country, institutions like pub- 
lic schools are getting along fine with reli- 
gious people. In Texas alone there are 500 
Bible clubs meeting before and after school. 
If we saw children being arrested for pray- 
ing—a phrase they always use—or denied 
the right to carry a Bible on the school bus, 
we'd see it in newspapers coast to coast. In 
actuality we see it only in fund-raising 
letters.” And as long as the funds keep com- 
ing in, we will see these Christian soldiers 
in court. Reported by Richard N. Ostling/ 
Charlottesville and Andrea Sachs/Virginia Beach 








Malpractice as a Weapon 


HE OFFICES OF LIFE DYNAMICS, INC., SEEM ANYTHING BUT DYNAMIC. L.D.1. 
is located in a drab brick building in Denton, Texas, a few blocks away from 
the Howdy Doody Drive-In Grocery. Inside, the office has the busi- 
nesslike air of a real estate brokerage—yet it soon becomes clear that 

there’s a political passion here you won't find on display at Century 21. At L.D.1. 

coffee is served in mugs that read ABORTION STOPS A BEATING HEART. A smiling 

young man sitting in front of a word processor, one soon learns, was once arrest- 
ed for his role in an antiabortion demonstration. And L.p.1. founder Mark 

Crutcher, a friendly man with a Texas drawl, becomes deadly serious when he 

talks about an impending “civil war” between pro-life and pro-choice forces. 

Crutcher is a marketing consultant by training, not a lawyer. Yet Life Dynam- 
ics, which he founded in 1992, is one of the more innovative, and aggressive, out- 
posts of the Christian legal offensive against abortion. While other groups provide 
free representation to clinic demonstrators or 
3 help states draft antiabortion laws, L.D.1. has 
¢ developed a new program called AbMal— 
short for abortion malpractice—that encour- 
ages patients to file lawsuits against abortion 
providers, L.p.1. claims to have a network of 
more than 600 lawyers nationwide ready to file 
such cases and has been recruiting more with 
a mailing to thousands of personal-injury 
lawyers and the distribution of a how-to video 
and a brochure promising that “abortion mal- 
practice is poised to become the most prolific 
litigation opportunity of a decade!” 

To assist lawyers in such actions, L.D.1. 
offers an impressive range of free and low-cost 
services. It provides lawyers with professional 
quality ads and brochures to attract clients. It 
claims to have 500 expert witnesses on call to 
testify about everything from retained fetal 
parts—one type of abortion malpractice—to 
“postabortion trauma,” a form of emotional 
harm THAT L.D.1. lawsuits hope to establish in 
case law. Life Dynamics also offers the ser- 
vices of 8,000 “Spies for Life”—moles who use 
a variety of methods to collect information about abortion clinics, L.D.1. has a com- 
puter data base on abortion providers and is working on computer-generated 3-D 
animation that will dramatically illustrate botched abortions for juries and judges. 

So who pays for all this? Janie Bush, director of the Choice Foundation, a 
Dallas-based pro-choice group, says L.D.1. seems to have “virtually an unlimit- 
ed supply of finances behind it.” Crutcher won't say exactly where his outfit’s 
funding originates, only that L.D.1. relies on sympathetic donors and that it will 
“not take a penny” from possible malpractice awards in any of the 71 cases it cur- 
rently supports, none of which have yet gone to trial. In a 1992 issue of the L.p.1. 
publication, Firestorm: A Guerrilla Strategy for Pro-Life America, Crutcher 
advocated using such suits not just to “protect women” but to “force abortion- 
ists out of business by driving up their insurance rates.” 

L.D.L’s emergence has many abortion-rights supporters worried—and out- 
raged. Bush says the emotional and financial toll of fighting malpractice suits 
will probably shut down some abortion clinics, but many will dig in and fight. 
“It’s absolutely bunk that they care about women,” says Bush about Crutcher 
and his organization. “Everything I have seen from Life Dynamics is very 
specifically focused on driving the abortionists out of business.” But Crutcher 
argues he’s keeping women safe and keeping abortionists honest. Of course, 
what troubles abortion-rights advocates is that L.D.1.’s ultimate goal isn’t better 
abortion services, but no service at all. | —By Christopher John Farley. Reported by 
Adam Cohen/Denton 
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Crutcher counsels a woman on how 
to testify in a malpractice trial 
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Campaign 96 is roaring into high gear. Why so early? Because a yeal 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 


OU BELIEVE THIS?” Bob 
cS Dole said in Dover, 
New Hampshire, re- 
cently. “You ever seen 
anything like this?” 
Dole’s incredulity was 
due in equal measure 
to the huge size of the crowd and the rapt, 
respectful attention he was receiving. “The 
rest of the country may think it’s early,” 
Dole said. “Up here they know better. This 
deal’s gonna be over in a year.” 

Dole is not yet the Republican nomi- 
nee, but he’s got the timing right. The 
schedule of primaries and caucuses has 
never been so compressed. In just 44 days 
between Iowa’s 1996 caucus on Feb. 12 and 
California’s primary on March 26, about 


70% of the Republican delegates will be | 
chosen. During that burst of contests, | 


everything will happen so fast that candi- 
dates will have little time for mid-course 
corrections. Like it or not, that means the 
real primary season is starting right now. 

The field of contenders isn’t complete. 
Possible candidates still wait on the side- 
lines, and also-rans like Ed Muskie will 
affirm that being a front runner this far out 
guarantees exactly nothing. The issues 
(both real and perceived) are only now 
emerging. But the candidates’ strategies 
are coalescing, and much is already known 
about the landscape on which the cam- 
paign will unfold. This second presidential 
battle of the post-cold war era will contin- 
ue the debates begun in 1992, which were 
exacerbated but not settled in 1994. At 
home, with the gap between rich and poor 
widening, the seemingly ingrained Amer- 
ican notions of compassion codified during 
the New Deal are colliding with the fears of 
those who feel financially strapped—a ten- 
sion aggravated by the House Republicans’ 
assault on the social safety net. Abroad 
there is not yet a consensus regarding 
America’s role in a world safer from anni- 
hilation but still convulsed by conflicts that 
threaten the global economy. 

These questions will be even harder to 
resolve because faith in government— 
already shaken by scandal, gridlock and 
failed presidencies—is at an all-time low. 
And harder still because civil discourse 
has become a quaint affectation for a pub- 
lic too willing to tolerate the same 
screeching hyperbole in its politics that it 
relishes on its airwaves. 


“IF HE KNEW WHAT IT ENTAILS,” HARRY 
Truman said in 1947, “no man in his right 
mind would ever want to be President.” 
And then Truman began the climb to his 
upset election victory in 1948, the 
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redeemed, _ born-again, as well that the Presi- 
comeback model Bill oS ee dent’s attempts to retard 
Clinton hopes to emulate A noisy crowd greeted Phil their march will fail or be 
next year. But why did Gramm inDes Moines last month Perceived as obstruction- 
Truman run? Nelson when he announced his candidacy ‘St and that his embrace 
Rockefeller explained the with a whirtwind tour ofthe U.S. °! SOme G.O.P. nostrums 


itch this way: “We're 

politicians, and like in any profession, we 
want to reach the top, which in America 
means only one thing.” 

Sometimes political challengers who 
are self-aware—a few of them exist—know 
they’re only going through the motions. In 
1964, for example, even Barry Goldwater's 
fabulists knew they were fighting the good 
fight and little more. In years like this, the 
scent of triumph is palpable. Following 
their 1994 midterm sweep, the Republi- 
cans are salivating. They believe their pre- 
scriptions command wide appeal: smaller 
government, lower taxes and fewer, less 
costly social programs. They're confident 
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will be dismissed by vot- 
ers as desperate me-too-ism. 

Republican analysts believe that 
large numbers of voters have already 
written off the Democratic Party. White 
working males strayed Republican in 
record numbers last year; only 38% voted 
for Democratic candidates. The Presi- 
dent himself, say the Republicans, is 
equally at risk. G.o.P. focus groups report 
that even many Democrats are still upset 
by two indicators of the President's liber- 
al leanings: his early push to have the mil- 
itary accept gay soldiers, and his support 
for a health-care-reform program widely 
viewed as seeking to burden middle-class 
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citizens in order to cover the uninsured. | 

Beyond that, Republican research 
shows voters to be bothered by Clinton’s 
character—and that they draw some sort 
of connection between his perceived fail- 
ings and a society-wide lack of civility and 
responsible citizenship. 
“Our democracy is fray 
ing,” explains a Democ- 
rat, New York Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han. “The populace as a 
whole is less ordered, 
less restrained, less 
measured in its judg- 
ments.” Voters expect 
their President to stand 
against such unravel- 
ings, and Clinton, the 
G.O.P. contends, is espe- 
cially ill suited to the 

task because of the per- 


“The rest of the 
country may 
think it’s early, 


but up here they 
know better. This 
deal’s gonna be 
over in a year.)? 
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If asked to vote for a Republican nominee for President today, for whom would you vote? 


Robert Dole, Senate majority leader 43% 45% 49% 37% 
Phil Gramm, Senator from Texas 16% 13% 14% 11% 
Pat Buchanan, political commentator 6% 8% 3% 5% 
Pete Wilson, Governor of California 4% 1% 2% 22% 
Lamar Alexander, former Governor of Tennessee 4% 2% 1% 1% 
Richard Lugar, Senator from Indiana 3% 1% 1% 2 
Arlen Specter, Senator from Pennsylvania 2% 1% 1% 1% 
Robert Dornan, Congressman from Califomia 1% m 1% 2% 
Alan Keyes, former State Department official 1% ° 1% 1% 
Lynn Martin, former Secretary of Labor * 1% 1% : 


* less than 1% 


If Colin Powell were to run in the Republican primaries, might you vote for him? 


Yes 52% 60% 64% 57% 
No 28% 22% 21% 24% 
If Ross Perot were to run in the Republican primaries, might you vote for him? 

Yes 25% 18% 24% 26% 
No 72% 77% 69% 69% 
If the Democratic primary were held today, would you vote for Bill Clinton 

or someone else? 

Clinton 

Someone else 





ception that he is or has been self-indul- 
gent. It’s not just the President’s past per- 
sonal life, say Republicans; it is more the 
perception that Clinton is unfocused, an 
issue surfer who grabs at whatever the 
polls reveal as fashionable at the moment. 


“When the President 
stands tall against a 
middle-class tax cut 


and in favor of deficit 
reduction in 1993 and 
then supports the oppo- 
site in 1994, that’s not 
good,” says a Clinton 
adviser. “In a job that 
demands an adult, the 
President is viewed as 
an adolescent.” 


Few doubt Clin- 
ton’s raw intelligence, 
but intellect lags 


behind fortitude when 





considering the qualities that make Presi- 
dents successful. Ronald Reagan, at sea 
when it came to programmatic detail, was 
successful nonetheless because many 
Americans admired the strength of his 
convictions and his resolve in pursuing 
them. “We'll make some hay about 
Republican meanness,” says a White 
House aide, “but our overarching obstacle 
is that many see the President as weak, as 
someone who doesn’t stand for anything.” 

Dumb, exhausting, hurtful, hideous— 
at one time or another, the people seeking 
the White House in 1996 have used such 
words to describe the brutal process to 
which they have given over the next 20 
months of their lives. By the time it’s over, 
the polls will again discover a collective 
disenchantment, and many will wonder if 
there isn’t a better way. Well there may 
be, but not this time. Two centuries ago, 
Alexander Hamilton wrote that the 
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refused to pledge that they would insist 
on a running mate who shares their 
view. Still, G.O.P. history suggests there 
will be a dust-up over abortion at some 
point. 

What else can separate candidates 
from the herd? The debates will roil 
things—they always do—and no one will 
be surprised if the scrutiny machine 
embarrasses at least one of the con- 
tenders. Perhaps the most entertaining 
spectacle, though, could be labeled “Find 
the Phony.” Anyone with a record in pub- 
lic life is vulnerable to charges of incon- 
sistency. Gramm’s attempt to position 
himself as the truest conservative will be 
set against his many draft deferments. 
Specter’s pro-choice gambit may be less 
appealing when women are reminded of 
his role as Anita Hill’s grand inquisitor 
during the Clarence Thomas hearings. 
Above all, the claim to fiscal tightfisted- 
ness will undergo excruciating examina- 
tion. The tax-raising records of Alexander 
and Wilson will be exploited by their 
opponents ad nauseam, and by the time 
the nomination is decided, Dole’s chal- 
lengers will ensure that every voter can 
quote by heart Newt Gingrich’s old slam at 
the majority leader as “the tax collector 
for the welfare state.” 


TRONGER PRESIDENTS THAN 
Clinton have retired after 
prospective challengers scored 
well in New Hampshire: Tru- 
man bowed to Estes Kefauver 
in 1952; Lyndon Johnson 
packed it in after Eugene 
McCarthy almost won in 1968. A similar 
stunner seems unlikely this time, but 
another third-party candidacy is possible, 
with Ross Perot or Colin Powell or Jesse 
Jackson as potential standard-bearers. If 
Clinton is the Democrat, the typical pat- 
tern will invariably hold: when incum- 
bents run again, elections become retro- 
spective judgments. With voters inured to 
sweet-sounding promises, they generally 
find it best to render a verdict on what 
they've already seen. 

Unless the President succeeds in his 
attempt to co-opt parts of the Republican 
agenda, he will be left with merely peace 
and prosperity. The first seems almost 
irrelevant. Foreign policy probably won't 
be high on the electorate’s radar unless 
something catastrophic happens, in 
which case the G.o.P. is likely to benefit 
more than Clinton. As an issue, the econ- 
omy is harder to read. The performance 
numbers will probably roar along, but 
stagnating incomes will probably contin- 
ue as well. If so, voters may turn against 
Clinton because, as he said in 1992, Amer- 





icans are still “working harder for less.” 

The disappointment many felt about 
Jimmy Carter can be heard when voters 
speak about Clinton. And the words they 
use are the same Gerald Ford heard 
about himself in the job: “Not decisive; 
doesn’t seem to have a clear view of 
where he is going; can’t conceive of him 
as President even though he already is.” 
But unlike Carter and Ford, Clinton is a 
phenomenal campaigner, one of the best 
ever. So the President’s shrewdest move 
may be to play as if he were in the Nation- 
al Basketball Association. N.B.A. teams 
routinely seem to dog it until the end of a 
close game—and then suddenly demon- 


THE PRIMARY TRAIL 1996 


These are the key dates in the process of selecting 
delegates to the Democratic and Republican 
national conventions 

Delegates to be selected and whether primary or caucus 


REPUBLICANS — February DEMOCRATS 
25 Cav 12th lowa 48 Caucus 
16 Primary 20th N. Hampshire 20 Primary 
12 fimey 24th Delaware 14 Primary 
39 Piney «27th Arizona 44 Primary 
18 Primary S. Dakota 15 Primary 
March 
37 Primary 2nd S. Carolina 
Sth American Samoa 3 Cec 
26 Primary Colorado 49 Primary 
42 Primary Georgia 76 Primary 
Idaho 18 Caucus 
Maine 23 Primary 
32 Primary Maryland 68 Primary 
33 Caucus Minnesota 76 Caucus 
Utah 24 Caucus 
12 Primary Vermont 
Washington 74 Caucus 
102 Primary 7th New York 244 Primary 
7-2ist N. Dakota 14 Caucus 
9th S. Carolina 49 Primary 
Wyoming 13 Caucus 
9-11ith Dems Abroad 7 Caucus 
10th Nevada 18 Caucus 
Super Tuesday 
98 Primay 12th Florida 152 Primary 
Hawaii 20 Caucus 
27 Primary Louisiana $9 Primary 
37 Primary Massachusetts 93 Primary 
32 Primary Mississippi 38 Primary 
Missouri 76 Caucus 
38 Primary Oklahoma 44 Primary 
16 Primary Rhode Island =. 22 Pray 
37 Primary Tennessee 68 Primary 
123 Primary Texas 194 Primary 
Caucus 
14 Primey 17th Puerto Rico 
69 Primary 19th MMinois 164 Primary 
57 Primary Michigan 128 Primary 
67 Primary Ohio 147 Primary 
163 Primary 26th California 363 Primary 
27 Primary Connecticut $3 Primary 
Vermont 15 Caucus 
30th U.S. V.I. 3 Caucus 


Latest avatable figures. Sore Gates may change 
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strate a level of brilliance barely glimpsed 
before. 

Such a scenario seems more realistic 
than the Truman model that so tanta- 
lizes the White House. The Clintonites 
recall how underestimated Truman was 
before his 1948 victory—and indeed one 
report shortly before that vote succinct- 
ly captured the conventional wisdom. 
Truman, it said, was “a woefully weak 
little man, a nice enough fellow, but 
wholly inept.” Could Clinton ever 
become “Give Em Hell” Bill? Well, says 
Truman’s biographer, David McCul- 
lough, “when Harry took a sip of bour- 


bon, you knew he swallowed.” 8 
REPUBLICANS April DEMOCRATS 
31 Prmey 2nd Kansas 36 Caucus 
36 Primary Wisconsin 79 Primary 

4th Alaska 13 Caucus 
7th Puerto Rico 51 Primary 
13th Virginia 79 Caucus 
73 Primary 23rd Pennsylvania 167 Primary 
19 Cowenton 26- Alaska 
27th 
May 
15 Caucus 3rd Maine 
20 Caucu 4th Wyoming 
Sth Guam 3 Caucus 
14 Primary 7th D.C. 17 Primary 
$2 Primary Indiana 74 Primary 
58 Primary N. Carolina 84 Primary 
24 Primary 14th Nebraska 25 Primary 
18 Primary W. Virginia 30 Primary 
20 himey 21st Arkansas 
23 Primary Oregon 47 Primary 
28th Arkansas 36 Primary 
23 Primary Idaho 
26 Primary Kentucky 51 Primary 
36 Primary Washington 
June 
39 Primary 4th Alabama S4 Primary 
14 Primary Montana 16 Primary 
48 Primary New Jersey 104 Primary 
18 Primary New Mexico 25 Primary 
18 Pimay Lith N. Dakota 
Dates not yet determined 
American Samoa 
Guam 
Hawaii (March) 
Missouri 
Nevada 
U.S. V.1. 
Utah (May) 
Virginia (March/April) 





Super delegates 779 
Unpledged Democratic officeholders and party officials 
who could provide more than one-third of the delegates 


1,980 Total Delegate Votes 4,300 





July 
Republican National Convention, San Diego 


Aug. 27-29th 
Democratic National Convention, Chicago 


Sources: Republican Nationa! Commettee. Democratic National Committee 
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@ BILL CLINTON 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 50 
CURRENT APPROVAL RATING 43% 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Campaigned as 
centrist, drifted leftward, reverted to middle 
MAJOR FEATS Deficit reduction, NAFTA 
approval, crime bill, pacifying Haiti 

PET ISSUES Health care, national service 
BIGGEST PLUS Campaign skills 

BIGGEST MINUS Perceived as undisciplined 


ODDS OF WINNING RE-ELECTION According 
to Ladbroke, the British bookmaker, 5 to 2 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 


HERE ARE MOMENTS, LIKE THE 

one the other day in Ottawa, 

when Bill Clinton may wonder 

why he is bothering to run for 

re-election. At the end of asum 
mit with Prime Minister Jean Chrétien, 
Clinton was asked by an American re- 
porter if it was true, as a local newspaper 
had suggested, that he had traveled to 
Canada more as a “titular” leader than an 
actual one, given how power had shifted 
to the Republican-controlled Congress. 
Clinton bristled. “Unless I miss my guess, 
a bill doesn’t become law unless I sign it 
or it passes over my veto,” he said evenly. 
Then he delivered a blistering assessment 
of the G.o.p. agenda as “radical right 
wing” and “an attack on ... kids.” To con- 
clude, he said, “I don’t consider myself 
a titular head of state, and until there 
is some evidence to the contrary, you 
shouldn't either.” 

The President may protest too much. 
The evidence of his marginalization is as 
much a matter of presumption as fact, but 
that is no less of a problem for him. The 
Ottawa exchange highlighted Clinton’s re- 
election quandary: his first opponent is not 
a Republican, not even an upstart Demo- 
crat; it is the perception of his own irrele- 
vance, Though Clinton’s job-approval rat- 
ings have hovered near respectability in 
recent months, a large chunk of the elec- 


FINDING A PITCH 
x*** 
What can Clinton offer that will con- 
vince voters he should be President for six 
more years instead of two? 








r the Last Campaign 


torate doesn’t think he can win in 1996; al- 
most half, in one poll, believes the country 
would be better off if he didn’t run. 

The same questions linger now as they 
did for Jimmy Carter in 1980 and George 
Bush in 1992: What is the rationale for a 
second term? After his party’s drubbing in 
last November's midterms, what can Clin- 
ton offer that will convince voters he 
should be President for six more years in- 
stead of two? The President’s nascent re- 
election team believes it has found at least 
one answer in the public’s level of discom- 
fort with the Republican agenda. No 
longer able to advance much of his own 





legislative program, Clinton is positioning | 
himself as a bulwark against his oppo- | 


nents’ excesses, an above-the-fray arbiter 
protecting the otherwise undefended— 
women, senior citizens, minorities, work- 
ing families, the whole middle class— 
against Republican zealots. 

To sell that point and persuade voters 
that he still matters, Clinton has been pur- 
suing a kind of 12-votes-at-a-time strategy. 
On a recent visit to a community college in 
San Bernardino, California, he sat around 
a table with a dozen local residents for a 
closed-door discussion of his education 
policies and Republican plans to “cut and 
gut” important programs. He emerged af- 


| water troubles. The sec- 


ter an hour radiating enthusiasm. Turning | 
to his chief of staff, Leon Panetta, Clinton | 


said, “If you let me do that every time we 
go out on the road, you'll have a happy 
President.” More than that, he said, “I also 
think we might do ourselves some good.” 
Clinton has always been persuasive in 
person, especially in small groups. And 
there is an advantage to removing Clinton 
from Washington, where the Republican 
leaders of Congress often make him look 
like a bystander. White House officials 
have also discovered that Clinton can 
more easily appear the leader in opposi- 
tion than in power, fighting against 
things instead of for them. It is an odd, 
frustrating position for someone who ar- 
rived in Washington two years ago brim- 
ming with ideas, promising change and 
assuring the public that he and the Dem- 
ocratic Congress would break gridlock. 
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program to fund 100,000 more police or 
the survival of his national-service youth 
corps, the White House hopes the public 
will credit the President for standing on 
principle. And as a senior Clinton adviser 
happily predicts, “Every veto will be 
front-page news.” 

The goal: to survive until the fall with- 
out a major crisis and with a few successful 
vetoes under his belt. By then, Clinton's 
advisers hope, he will have established 
himself again as a plausible contender for 
his own title. But two de- 
velopments could seri- 
ously imperil Clinton’s 
chances before he gets 
even that far. The first is 
scandal: the combined 
spectacle of several top 
Administration officials 
under investigation by 
independent counsels as 
well as Clinton’s White- 





ond is a rebellion from 
within his own party. The 
President's political ad- 
visers have been scan- 
ning the horizon since November for signs | 
of a challenger. Yet even if party elders | 
urged him to quit the race to make room for | 
another Democrat, Clinton would almost | 
certainly refuse. Says a source who knows 
Clinton well: “He could be at 20% approval 
in the polls, and he would still run.” 

Of the Democrats cited as possible 
candidates, only Jesse Jackson is showing 
signs of running. Nevertheless, skittishness 
over the possibility of a Democratic chal- 
lenger is driving most of the tactical deci- 
sion making by Clinton’s campaign advis- 
ers, led by deputy chief of staff Harold 
Ickes. “The first order of business,” says a 
top Clinton aide, “is to make sure we don’t 
have a primary opponent.” To that end, 
Clinton has been turning to traditional par- 
ty constituencies with public offerings. 


| Among them: his proposal to increase the 


This year his most notable acts as Presi- | 


dent will be to create gridlock, with vetoes | 


of Republican legislation he considers ex- 
treme. Whether the fight is over Clinton’s 


minimum wage, a move favored by unions, 
and his effort to turn the fight for the Hen- 
ry Foster nomination into a defense of a 
woman’s right to an abortion. 

Even with a clear path to his party's 
nomination, Clinton will have to justify a 
second term in light of the likely judgment 
that his first four years were not a wild suc- 
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He’s not 
frustrated or blue 


or disappointed. 


He has an ability 
opetcattneme)ti ae! 
way to get 


things done. 
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cess. The President’s advisers insist Clin- 
ton’s future will look brighter once a Re- 
publican opponent emerges. “Politics is a 
binary game,” says Mike McCurry, the 
White House press secretary. “There are 
winners and losers, and the choice will be 
between Clinton and someone who offers 
a contrasting vision.” In the comparison of 
his vision against Bob Dole’s or Phil 
Gramm’s, Clinton’s aides believe their man 
becomes credible again. 

Clinton’s vision in 1996 will be only a 
modified version of the 
old. He will emphasize 
his deficit-reducing cre- 
dentials and his record 
on downsizing govern- 
ment, but he will adhere 
to his faith that govern- 
ment is not all bad, that it 
should do more than get 
out of the way, that it 
should create opportuni- 
ty instead. He will point 
to polls that show Ameri- 
cans still want health- 
care reform and will 
promise to find a way to 
deliver it. He will talk about the 21st centu- 
ry, about the need for more education re- 
form and better technology policies. And, 
as senior adviser George Stephanopoulos 


| says, he will portray himself as the candi- 
| date with “the energy and intellect of a 


young man, plus the experience of some- 
one who’s been President.” 

There is still something startling about 
that, the notion that Bill Clinton has been 
President. He is 48, in the middle of a life 
defined by running for office, and by the 
ambition to occupy the White House. Yet 
he has now begun his last campaign. And 
he does it having to combat the perception 
that his time has already passed. Neverthe- 


| less, says Mack McLarty, one of Clinton’s 


oldest friends and now a counselor to the 
President, “he feels quite hopeful. He’s not 
frustrated or blue or disappointed. He has 
an ability to adapt, to figure out a way to get 
things done.” In this case, getting things 
done means becoming the first Democrat 
to win two terms since Franklin Roosevelt. 
And if he succeeds, Clinton will have one 
more thing to figure out: how to turn victo- 
ry’s reward into something more than four 
years of frustration. t 
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BOB DOLE 


N Russell, Kansas 


j { Washburn Municipal University, 
Kansas, bachelor’s and law degrees 


= U.S. Army, 1943-48 
Senate majority leader 


; Has served as a member of 
Congress since 1961 


Married to Elizabeth Dole; one 
daughter from first marriage 


T PH HY Conservative with 
occasional centrist leanings 

rS Champion of the food-stamp 
program; led charge to authorize use of 
force in the Gulf War 


PE Downsizing Federal Government 
in favor of states and localities 


Experience, stature 
Areputation for crankiness 
3tol 
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By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


O THIS IS HOW IT FEELS TO BE 

the front runner. This is what it 

was like for Ronald Reagan in | 

1980, when Bob Dole was so far | 

back in the pack that he barely rat- 
ed mention. This is what it was like for 
George Bush in 1988, when Dole’s disaster- 
prone campaign amounted to little more 
than a speed bump on Bush’s path to the 
White House. 

It has taken Dole two decades of trying 
to get to this position. Long before the fan- 
fare of the first primary, Dole is already 
drawing sizable crowds in New Hamp- | 
shire, the burial ground of his presidential | 
hopes in the past. His campaign’s list of ea- 
ger volunteers there has topped 22,000 
more than triple the number he was able to 
recruit during the entire New Hampshire 
campaign in 1988. With every poll showing 
him swamping the lesser known in the 
New Hampshire race, Dole alone among 
the likely G.o.P. contenders had the luxury 
of being able to skip the first debate. 
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BRIEFING 


Lots More 
Mr. Nice Guy 


Seven years ago, almost no one—in- 
cluding Dole himself—thought that he 


would ever have another shot at the White | 


House. He had failed twice. The 1988 elec- 


tion sent him into the darkest period of his | 


political career. Then came a bout with 
prostate cancer—an old man’s disease and 
a reminder that not even the superman 
who took Nazi fire would live forever. 
Meanwhile, there was the incessant yap- 
ping that he had to endure from combative 
young pups in his own party, who saw Dole 
as an artifact of that embarrassing era 
when Republicans had been willing to 
compromise principle in order to govern. 

Dole faces an intoxicating possibility 
that he wouldn’t have dared dream in those 


| black days: his time may finally have come 


“Tt just seems to me—and this may be all in | 


the ash can—but it seems to me that it’s eas- 


| ier this time. It just seems different,” he 


told Time. “It may not turn out that way, 
but it seems like it’s sort of falling in place.” 

The landscape around him has been 
transformed. George Bush never got to 
serve a second term; the Democrat who 
succeeded him became impossibly vulner- 


| able. Then lightning struck in the form of 


the momentous 1994 election that re- 
turned Dole to his old job as majority 
leader, with his own party running Con- 
gress for the first time in 40 years. 

Is Dole’s age a liability? At 71, he looks 
at least 10 years younger and follows a 
schedule that would exhaust someone half 
his age. In a national TIME/CNN poll last 
week of 426 registered Republicans, 82% 
of those surveyed said they don't think 
Dole is too old to run for President next 
year. And if Dole remains in good health, 
his age might work in his favor as an anti- 
dote to the occasional adolescent quality of 
Clinton. In Dole, says his friend Senator 
Alan Simpson of Wyoming, “the American 
people will see what they are thirsting for. 
It’s called leadership.” 

Dole insists he has undergone a person- 
al transformation as well, a softening of his 
notorious prickliness. Still uncomfortable 
discussing his feelings, he struggles to ex- 
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plain: “I’m more, I don’t know what the 
word is, relaxed, or serene, at peace, or 
whatever the word is. I don’t go to bed every 
night and think, ‘I’ve got to get this done. 
I've got to be successful.’ ” He talks more 
openly about the pain and the disability that 
linger from his war injury, how he cannot 
look at himself in the mirror in the morning 
until after he has put on his T shirt, how he 
must reach for a hook to button his shirt. 
“Maybe he’s mellowed or let his guard 
down a little more,” says his wife Eliza- 
beth, who is expected to quit her post soon 
as Red Cross president to join the cam- 
paign in a yet to be determined role. “He's 
tender and loving. That’s the man I fell in 
love with, but I think, somehow, he’s will- 
ing to let more of that show through now.” 
On the stump, Dole seems more re- 
laxed than before, more focused with his 
message of smaller government. The quin 
tessential Washington insider is running 


on a promise of returning power to the 
people, through their state and local gov- 
ernments. In the breast pocket of his per- 
petually crisp white shirts, he keeps an in- 
dex card on which is printed the 10th 
Amendment, which reserves for the states 
all powers not expressly granted the Fed- 
eral Government. But what really distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the field, Dole 
told an audience in Nashua, is that “I’ve 
been tested in many ways, and I do believe 
I’ve been able to provide leadership.” 

But leadership can be a difficult com- 
modity to sell, particularly if it is a substi- 
tute for vision or a euphemism for the con- 
summate pragmatism that has alienated 
many of the conservative faithful. “Senator 
Straddle,” Bush called him. Still, Dole can 
show breathtaking resolve when he be- 
lieves he is right. Of all the battles that he 
has fought in the Senate, the one that he is 
proudest of is one he ultimately lost. In 





1985 he pulled together a one-vote majori- 
ty in the Senate to pass a tough budget that 


included a freeze on Social Security cost of 


living increases. Had that plan gone 
through, today’s deficit would be signifi- 
cantly smaller. But in the end, Ronald 
Reagan lacked the nerve to touch the most 
sacred entitlement. Partly as a result of the 
budget vote, the G.o.P. lost its Senate ma- 
jority in the 1986 election. 

Dole’s major concern is being out- 
flanked. To succeed as majority leader, he 
will have to forge compromises, but in his 
rhetoric on issues like affirmative action, 
Dole maintains a sharp conservative edge. 
“What he’s quite obviously trying to do is 
stop Phil Gramm from carving out huge 
differences from Dole on the right,” says 
David Mason, of the Heritage Foundation. 
And while Gramm can operate on the Sen- 
ate sidelines, Dole must continually prove 
himself as a leader. On that score, he suf- 
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Areplenished Dole took on New 
Hampshire once again 
fered a major defeat last week, 
when he failed to come up with 
the last vote needed to pass the 

balanced-budget amendment. 
Many Republicans are skepti- 
cal that Dole can pull it all off. 
“It’s his nomination to lose—and 
he probably will,” said Stuart 
Rothenberg, an independent po- 
litical analyst. Perhaps the biggest 
question is how well Dole will be 
able to maintain that new inner 
peace. Just weeks after pledging 
in the 1988 campaign to become 
“a new Bob Dole,” the candidate 
could not restrain himself from 
telling a New Hampshire heckler 
to “go back into your cave.” So it is 
understandable that some are not 
convinced by Dole’s latest decla- 
rations that he is ready to be 
“warm, cuddly, fuzzy.” Said Greg- 
ory Carson, a New Hampshire 
state legislator: “In 1988 he got 
very unelectable very quickly. 
Otherwise, I'd hop right on the 
Dole bandwagon.” Then again, it 
® may not matter. After all, Dole is 
~ running in a political environment 
in which it is only slightly shocking 
> for a Congressman on the House 
| floor to call the President a traitor. 
Dole talks like someone who 
» is a long way from retirement. 
“You've got to like this business, 
2 and I like politics,” he told TimE. 
“Dan Quayle had me right when 
he said, ‘When Bob Dole has a day 
off, he goes to a fund raiser.’ ” The Doles 
have never been much for the capital's so 
cial scene. They still live in the two-bed- 
room Watergate apartment that was Dole’s 
bachelor pad after his divorce from his first 
wife Phyllis. Most evenings, they have 
their dinner on TV trays as they watch rent- 
ed videos or an old-movie channel. 
Markedly out of step with Newt Gin- 
grich’s headlong march to the future, 
Dole’s campaign evokes a more heroic era. 
Dole first started giving new thought to 
running during last summer’s D-day an- 
niversary celebrations, where other veter- 
ans greeted him as a hero, bringing their 
children and grandchildren to meet him. 
Until then, he had agreed with the idea 
that Bill Clinton's election marked a new 
generation. Now, he believes he has been 
given another chance: “Maybe there is one 
more mission. Maybe there is one more 
call to serve.” a 
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@ PHIL GRAMM 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 54 
BIRTHPLACE Fort Benning, Georgia 
HOMETOWN College Station, Texas 


EDUCATION University of Georgia, B.B.A., 
1964; Ph.D. in economics, 1967 


MILITARY SERVICE None 
CURRENT JOB U.S. Senator 


PREVIOUS JOB Congressman, 1979-84, first 
as a Democrat, then as a Republican 


FAMILY Married; two children 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Conservative 


MAJOR FEAT Co-authored Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction law in 1985 


PET ISSUE Balancing the budget 
BIGGEST PLUS Best fund raiser on the planet 
BIGGEST MINUS Soporific Georgia drawl 


HOBBIES Likes to duck hunt on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, fish in the Gulf of Mexico 


ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 5 to 1 


By S.C. GWYNNE AUSTIN 





AYBE HE JUST CAN’T HELP 
himself. Phil Gramm, the 
Robespierre of the Republi- 
can right and a man with a 
startlingly real shot at the 
presidency, just can’t seem to avoid making 
people mad. That includes his wife Wendy 
Lee Gramm, whose first meeting with him 
tells you almost everything you need to 
know about the temperament of the senior 
Senator from Texas. 
They met in 1969, when Gramm, then 
a professor of economics at Texas A&M, 
was interviewing her for a teaching posi- 
tion. Gramm started flirting with her dur- 
ing the interview, while his alarmed col- 
leagues cautioned him to back off. Gramm 
persisted. “When she got through with the 
interview, I walked out the door with her 
and helped her on with her coat,” he says. 
“And I said, “As a single member of the fac- 
ulty, I'd be especially interested in your 
coming to Texas A&M.’ She looked up at 
me and said, “Yuk!” Undeterred, Gramm 
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returned to his colleagues and said tri- 
umphantly, “We're going to convince her to 
come to Texas A&M, and I am going to 
marry her.” Both predictions came true. 

In his roughshod courtship of his wife 
and in his rise to power in the Senate, the 
essential Gramm is on display. He is driven, 
instinctive and fanatically goal-oriented; 
he is often insensitive to appearances and 
unwilling to listen to his peers, teeming 
with self-confidence and uncannily able to 
get what he wants. He has been underesti- 
mated at every step of his career, Even as 
he sits on a political war chest larger than 
that of any of his opponents, leads the field 
in endorsements from congressional col- 
leagues, and has won six consecutive 
Republican Party straw polls—in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Arizona, Missouri, California 
and South Carolina—many party mem- 
bers, particularly those in the Northeast 
and Midwest, continue to downplay his 
chances of winning the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1996. But the doubters are begin- 
ning to wane. “Having known him for 24 
years,” says longtime Texas political foe 
Chet Edwards, a Democratic Congress- 
man, “I say anybody who doesn’t take Phil 
Gramm seriously either doesn’t know him 
or is crazy.” 

Gramm’s problem is that unlike early 
front runner Bob Dole, he remains little 
known outside Texas and Washington. 
And though he is considered one of the 
most skilled manipulators of the media in 
politics, he is in some ways ill suited to 
national exposure. He is, by his own 
description, “ugly.” He speaks in a deep 
drawl that calls to mind the often grating 
cadences of Lyndon Johnson. Combine 
that with his certain endorsement by many 
right-to-life groups, and an image emerges 
of an ungainly, deep-fried reactionary with 
little chance of carrying the moderate vote 
on Election Day. His droning, pedantic 
keynote speech at the 1992 Republican 
Convention was, by virtually every 
account, a disaster. 

Gramm sometimes plays up those 
appearances, especially when he is courting 
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the right-wing vote. A closer look, however, 
shows that he is squarely in the mainstream 
of conservative Republican thought in the 
Newt Gingrich era. He is in favor of a bal- 
anced-budget amendment and wants to 
radically reduce government, toughen wel- 
fare and penal codes, utterly remove “quo- 
tas, preferences and set-asides” from the 
workplace, cut taxes and return control of 
education to the state and local level. He is 
an opponent of gun control and a stalwart 
supporter of increased defense spending. 
Though he is pro-life, he has refused to 
make opposition to abortion a requirement 
in choosing his running mate. “Politically 
speaking, the differences between Phil 
Gramm and Bob Dole are largely a matter of 
perception,” says former Senator Warren 
Rudman. He is backing Dole, whose chief 
political problem is to avoid getting out 
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flanked by Gramm or other G.0.P. candi- 
dates on the right. The core of Gramm’s 
appeal in Texas, where he has averag 

of the vote in seven general elections for the 
U.S. House of Representatives and Senate, 
is a potent form of middle-class populism. 
He is the opposite of the élitist Republican, 
which he demonstrates with his folksy, 


becomes a farm metaphor. “We've taken 
more money than ev 


subsidized in one way or another by the 


government all his life. He was born in a | 
| military hospital, the son of an Army mas- | 
ter sergeant, and later attended college on | 


a National Defense Fellowship. Though 
he is a resolute defense hawk, he took a 
draft deferment five times. And the man 


| who rails against government spending is 
homespun sound bites. The welfare state | 


rom the people who | 


are pulling the wagon,” he is fond of saying, | 


“and given more money than ever to the 
people riding in the wagon.” 

It would be convenient for Gramm if 
his life experiences somehow added up to 
his ideology. Instead, much of his person- 
al history stands in contradiction to his 
views. Though he has an almost blind 


hatred of Big Government, he has been | 


EEE 


famous for taking as much political pork 
as he can carry back to his home state, 
including the superconducting-supercol- 
lider project. 

Gramm’s political career is anchored 


by four major achievements that pushed | 
him into the legislative limelight. His first | 


was a 198] bill called Gramm-Latta, which 
he authored as a second-term Democratic 
Congressman and which enacted the tax 
cuts and reductions in government that 
were the embodiment of the Reagan Rev- 
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TEXAS TORNADO 
He has a simple instinct for the jugular and 
an uncanny ability to raise money 


olution. His next feat came after he was 
accused by House Democratic colleagues 
of spying for the Republican White House. 
That prompted the Democrats to kick him 
off the Budget Committee. Gramm 
resigned from office and immediately ran 
for—and won—the same Texas seat as a 
Republican. After his election to the Sen- 
ate, in 1985 he co-wrote one of the few 
pieces of congressional legislation that 
have become a household word: the 
Gramm-Rudman law, which tried to force 
Congress to curb the federal deficit by 
threatening across-the-board spending 
cuts. Gramm’s most recent achievement 
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was as chairman of the National Republi- | 


can Senatorial Committee, which pools 
money and manpower to help Republican 
candidates. Though a number of Gramm’s 
colleagues grumbled that he was using his 
position to advance his own career—which 
he clearly was—Gramm nevertheless posi- 
tioned himself perfectly to take credit for 


the stunning Republican sweep in the Sen- 


ate in 1994. 

Few Representatives or Senators have 
had so much impact so fast. Along the way, 
he has made so many enemies and bruised 
so many egos, he is considered one of the 
least popular members of the Senate. “A lot 
of people don’t like him,” says Rudman, 
“They find him pedantic, in a hurry, over- 
bearing—all of which is true. The fact is he 
is extraordinarily able.” 

But the question persists: Is the rest of 
America ready for him? He is an effective, 
if often brutal, campaigner. In his race 
against Democrat Lloyd Doggett for the 
U.S. Senate in 1984, Gramm repeatedly 
attacked his opponent for receiving an 
unsolicited donation from a gay group. “He 
pounded and pounded at that, and it took 
us out of the race,” says Clinton adviser 
Paul Begala, who worked in Doggett’s 
campaign. “I would describe him as 
vicious and ruthless.” But Gramm will 
need more than a simple instinct for the 


jugular to win in 1996. Though he has | 


rejected any attempts to soften his image in 


the past, his latest round of speeches | 


include inspirational stories about his wife 
Wendy, a third-generation Korean Ameri- 
can, who served as head of the Commodi- 
ty Futures Trading Commission. 

Gramm will have to avoid the sorts of 
errors in judgment that have embroiled 
him in controversy over his financial 
ethics. In 1989 he was fined $30,000 by the 
Federal Election Commission for accept- 
ing illegal corporate donations during his 
1984 Senate campaign. Gramm was also 
investigated, and later absolved, by the 
Senate Select Committee on Ethics over a 
land deal in the mid-1980s in which the 
owner of a soon-to-fail Texas S&L under- 
charged him for work on Gramm’s vaca- 
tion house in Maryland. 

One of Gramm’s biggest advantages is 
his ability to raise money. On Feb, 23, the 
day before he announced his candidacy, he 
played host in Dallas to the most successful 
fund-raising event ever held for any feder- 
al candidate, gathering $4.1 million in con- 
tributions. Says Gramm: “That ought to 
make it very, very difficult to breathe in 
these other campaigns.” He will undoubt- 
edly have bucketfuls of such money by the 
time the 1996 primaries roll around. He just 
needs to be very careful how he gets it and 
how he spends it. | 
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lM LAMAR ALEXANDER 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 56 
CURRENT HOME Nashville, Tennessee 
EDUCATION B.A., Vanderbilt University, 
1962; J.D., New York University, 1965 
MILITARY SERVICE None 

CURRENT JOB Lawyer 

PREVIOUS JOB Secretary of Education 
FAMILY Married, four children 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Pragmatic centrist 
until 1994; now a conservative populist 
MAJOR FEATS As Tennessee’s Governor, 
passed merit pay for teachers; attracted 
Nissan and Saturn auto factories 

PET ISSUE Handing federal programs back 


to the states, including welfare and much of 
Medicaid, law enforcement and job training 
BIGGEST PLUS Executive experience, 
disciplined, top-notch campaign staff 
BIGGEST MINUS Bland speaker, too 
moderate in tone for many conservatives 


ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 12 to 1 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 


AMAR ALEXANDER HAD JUST CON- 
cluded a six-city campaign swing 
through Iowa last Wednesday 
and was reworking the speech 
he was to deliver the next morn- 
ing in Austin, Texas, home state of one of 
his toughest rivals for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination. Huddled with a pair of 
top aides, Alexander suggested a new in- 


troduction: “I’ve come here today to an- | 
nounce my support for Phil Gramm ... | 
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Senate.” The three men had scarcely 
stopped laughing when Alexander’s cellu- 
lar phone began to chirp. The caller was 
Ross Perot, who complimented Alexander 
on his just announced candidacy: “Keep on 
going, Lamar. You seem to have a lot of "em 
worried.” Alexander asked, “Do you have 
any advice for me?” Responded Perot: 
“Naw, you keep on just bein’ Lamar.” 

If imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, Perot has cause to feel proud of Alexan- 
der’s campaign. The former Tennessee 
Governor, positioning himself as the lone 
“outsider” in the race, is waging a Perot- 
inspired crusade to dismantle large chunks 
of the Federal Government, which he de- 
cries as “the arrogant empire.” Alexander 
would shut down the Education Depart- 
ment, which he ran under President Bush, 
and would turn its functions and funding 
back to the states. He would turn back $200 
billion in federal programs, including wel- 
fare and most of Medicaid, law enforcement 
and job training. He implores Congress to 
cut its pay in half and return home for six 
months a year to work at “real” jobs. 

It adds up to the most radical program 
of any serious candidate for President. 
Alexander is well equipped to sell it. He is 
statesmanlike and disciplined; charming 
and even tempered—everything, in short, 
that Perot is not. Republican theorist Bill 
Kristol calls Alexander “a gentler, saner 
Perot” who can run against Washington 
without scaring voters. Alexander too of- 
fers what Dole and Gramm cannot: execu- 
tive experience, as a two-term Governor 
who improved the schools and roads of his 
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state while attracting huge auto plants that 
created thousands of high-paying jobs. 

But Alexander can’t compete effectively 
for Republican primary votes by “just bein’ 
Lamar.” His image is that of a thoughtful, 
well-mannered millionaire—which he is. 
His record and reputation are those of a 
pragmatic centrist. And all those qualities 
smell unpleasantly of George Bush to the 
red-meat conservative voters who dominate 
the G.o.P.’s crucial early contests. As a result, 
Alexander has shifted sharply to the right on 
issues of special interest to conservatives— 
from abortion to affirmative action. He an- 
nounced his candidacy last week wearing 
the red-and-black plaid flannel shirt that be- 
came his trademark when he walked 1,022 
miles across Tennessee during his first suc- 
cessful campaign for Governor, in 1978. And 
over the summer, he drove his red Ford Ex- 
plorer 8,500 miles across the country, meet- 
ing with typical Americans, often staying up 
late to discuss their concerns and sleeping 
overnight in their homes. 


One of the lesser-known stops was at the | 


Chesapeake, Virginia, office of a not-so-aver- 
age American named Ralph Reed, executive 
director of the politically potent Christian 
Coalition. Reed later told Time that he con- 
siders Alexander “pro-life” because the for- 
mer Governor believes that Roe v. Wade, the 
Supreme Court’s abortion-rights decision, 


was “wrongly decided.” Reed added that he | 


is encouraged that Alexander’s position on 
abortion “has evolved even further toward 
ours” since their meeting last summer. At 
that time, Alexander held that Washington 
should neither restrict abortion nor subsi- 
dize it through Medicaid. Since then, he has 
added that he supports the right of states to 
restrict abortions. 

Alexander's views have “evolved” to the 
right on several other issues. He did not, for 
example, call for abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Education when he was running it 
for President Bush. Instead, he energetical- 
ly used the department to promote the 
President’s agenda and his own. 

When he was named Education Secre- 
tary, Alexander defended the use of race- 
based scholarships, saying they “helped mi- 
nority students who were poor to get a 
college education.” Now, however, he says 
“race-based scholarships are wrong”—a 
line that drew strong applause as he cam- 
paigned last week. Bill Bennett, who served 
as Education Secretary for President Rea- 
gan, says he asked Alexander “why he 
changed on affirmative action and some of 
these other things. He explained that he has 
now had more experience and has had a 
chance to think things through. I don’t think 
it’s opportunistic. ” 


| 


| 
| 
| 








beside the Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park. His father, a school principal, and his 
mother, who ran a private nursery school, 
believed that their son and two daughters 
should be busy every waking hour. Thus 
young Lamar had a library card from age 
three and piano lessons from age four. In 
high school Lamar played basketball, ten- 
nis—and trombone in the band. He was 
elected governor of Boys State, where, ac- 
cording to childhood friend Ann Furrow, 
“he was the only one who got off the bus 
with his campaign signs already painted.” 
They read LET’s GO FAR ... WITH LAMAR! At 
Vanderbilt University, Alexander edited the 
student paper, writing editorials in favor of 


desegregation~a position 
rejected by the student 





CRANK THE VOLUME 


tenfold, to somewhere between $1.5 million 
and $3 million. During that time, he spent all 
but 18 months in public office as Governor 
and president of the University of Ten- 
nessee. He and his wife made quick profits, 
with little money down, in investments of- 
fered by political backers and men who did 
business with the state. While he was Gover- 
nor in 1981, Alexander joined a group of in- 
vestors who obtained an option to buy the 
Knoxville Journal. Alexander put up $1, and 
when the paper was later sold to the Gannett 
chain, he received stock and options worth 
$620,000. Alexander holds that he did noth- 
ing wrong. But his opponents are sure to 
question his finances. 


“ALEXANDER 





Alexander’s __ rivals 
have expressed concern 


body in a referendum. Af- eieRgs about what they call his 
ter law school at New farenon-Washingtonianinthe = “stealth campaign.” For 
York University, Alex- '@¢@, the former Governor wants to the past two years, he has 
ander clerked for a feder- dismantle “the arrogantempire” py iIt quiet inroads among 


al judge in New Orleans—and moonlighted | 


in a jazz band on Bourbon Street. 

Following a stint in Washington work- 
ing for his mentor, Senator Howard Baker, 
and for the Nixon White House, Alexander 
returned to Tennessee to launch his politi- 
cal career. He lost his first bid for Governor 
in 1974 but prevailed four years later, after 
heeding advice to walk all over Tennessee 
on foot, meeting voters and hearing their 
concerns. As Governor, Alexander took on 
the teachers’ union to enact merit pay for 
teachers and other education reforms—all 
financed by a l¢ hike in the sales tax. 
Alexander also raised fuel taxes to expand 
Tennessee’s interstate highways without 
federal help. 

From 1978 until 1991, when he became 


Republican activists in 500 cities nationwide 
through a monthly cable-TV show called The 
Republican Neighborhood Meeting. Mean- 
while, Alexander has assembled an impres- 
sive campaign and fund-raising staff, includ- 
ing six of the past eight Republican national 
finance chairmen. 

The next challenge will be to keep his 
message fresh. His gibe at Congress—“Cut 
their pay and send them home”—lost 
much of its punch when Republicans took 
over the House and Senate in January. 
Says Charlie Black, a senior adviser to 
Gramm: “While Lamar is out talking about 
turning federal programs back to the 
states, his two principal competitors are in 
the Senate actually doing it.” Black adds, 
“‘T don’t work in Washington’ is an ad- 





Andrew Lamar Alexander grew up in | President Bush’s Secretary of Education, | dress, nota message.” —With reporting by 
Maryville, Tennessee, south of Knoxville, | Alexander increased his net worth at least | Jackson Baker/Maryville 
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Of Choice 


M@ ARLEN SPECTER 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 66 | 
HOMETOWN Philadelphia 
CURRENT JOB U.S. Senator 
EARLIER JOB District attorney 
PHILOSOPHY Fiscal conservative 
PET ISSUE Crime 

BIGGEST PLUS Pro-choice 


BIGGEST MINUS Seen as unnecessarily 
divisive and a one-note candidate 


ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 25 to 1 


Senator for his zealous questioning of 


Anita Hill during the Clarence Thomas 
confirmation hearings. It is a complicated 


political legacy. While conservatives ap- | 


plauded him, others were disturbed that 
his 1992 Senate opponent’s most potent 


| attack ads were of Specter at those hear- 


HEN ARLEN SPECTER WAS IN- 
troduced at Iowa’s state G.O.P. 
convention last June as Anita | 
Hill's chief inquisitor, the 

crowd cheered. When he started talking 
about the intolerance taking over their par- 
ty, however, they shifted in their seats. | 
When he talked about the necessary divi- 
sion between church and state, they booed. 
He was inspired. “I didn’t make the 
strong push to run until I was booed in 
Iowa,” says the Pennsylvania Senator. He 
was convinced by that rebuke that the 
social extremism that had so disturbed him 
during the 1992 c.o.P. convention had tak- 
en control of the party. His candidacy 
would offer an alternative. “America needs 
to be governed from the center,” he says. 
Specter offers a mix of fiscal conservatism 
and social libertarianism. He is the party’s | 
lone pro-choice candidate and speaks out 
against government’s imposing religious 
values. Opponents claim that by calling for 
the removal of the antiabortion plank from 
the party platform, he is exacerbating old 
wounds at the expense of the party. 
Specter claims the opposite: that keeping 
the provision divides the party by shutting 
out pro-choice members. On domestic and 
fiscal issues, Specter’s conservative critics 
have less room for complaint. As a former 
district attorney of Philadelphia, crime 
control has always been his passion. “Arlen 
convinced us that we were the only ones 
fighting for the people,” recalls Ed Ren- 
dell, his former assistant and now mayor of 
Philadelphia. “He convinced us we were 
the guardians at the gates of hell.” Specter 
would abolish plea bargains and mandate | 
life sentences for career criminals. 


Most Americans know the three-term | 


ings. Those who know him say the hear- 
ings took their toll. “He looked like he 
had been beaten by a stick,” says his 
senior adviser Ed Howard, recalling a 
meeting the two had after the hearings. 
“He said, ‘Ed, I think I’ve lost every friend 
I have.” Though he has a strong record 
on women’s issues, he admits the experi- 


| ence is a political liability. 


Specter’s tactical strategy is to allow the 
other hopefuls to split the conservative bloc 


STANDING ALONE 


y My «FS 


Taking on the “far-right fringe,” Specter 
picks a fight with his party 


while he holds on to the more moderate vot- 
ers, including those who say they are pro- 
choice. It is a long shot, but one he can put 
into perspective: 20 months ago, doctors 
told him that a brain tumor would probably 
kill him in three to six weeks. “You want to 
do a little more,” he says of his outlook after 
the operation, in which the tumor was re- 
moved and found to be benign. “Taking on 
a presidential run is a very big step ... But I 
| really want to use these days in as meaning- 
| ful a way as I can.” By John F. Dickerson/ 
| Phoenix 








But Seriously, Folks 


@ RICHARD LUGAR 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 64 
CURRENT JOB U.S. Senator from Indiana 
PHILOSOPHY “Thoughtful conservative” 
MAJOR FEAT Co-author of bill to remove 
nuclear weapons from Russia 


PET ISSUES Re-establishing U.S. leadership 
abroad, phasing out farm subsidies 


BIGGEST PLUS Squeaky clean 


| BIGGEST MINUS Can't fly rhetorically 
| ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION SO to 1 
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FTER A LATE NIGHT OF WOOING 

New Hampshire Republicans, Sen- 

ator Richard Lugar is up early at 

the Manchester Holiday Inn for a 
sensible breakfast of All-Bran and whole- 
wheat toast. It is part of an unvarying rou- 
tine that includes yogurt and two apples for 
lunch daily and meticulous markings on a 
chart tracking his morning run. Such a 
creature of habit is now doing the most in- 
sensible thing by jumping into the G.o.P. 
presidential primaries in a way the political 
oddsmakers see as quixotic: he is already 
vastly out-financed and out-organized. Un- 
til he decided to test the presidential wa- 
ters, Lugar was best known for being 
passed over for the vice-presidential jobs 
taken by Gerald Ford, George Bush and 
most ignominiously in 1988 by his junior 
Indiana counterpart Dan Quayle. He sur- 





SOLID STATESMAN 

~*~ * 
Lugar seeks to cut the deficit and define 
America's global role in the post-cold war era 
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vived that indignity with grace. Now he | 


senses there is a hunger in the country for 
a grownup who excels at foreign policy, a 
quiet statesman who worries more about 
the next generation than the next election 
and who is the most experienced foreign- 
policy expert in the race. He could have a 
chance. Says Charles Cook, editor of the 
Cook Political Report: “1 can picture Lugar 
sitting in the Oval Office—I just can’t pic- 
ture how he gets there.” 

Lugar believes a strong message trumps 
early organization, and that voters are 
offended that $20 million is the cost of 
admission to the race. His candidacy, which 
he will officially announce on April 29, rests 
on two pillars: a President must have the 
foreign-policy experience to define the role 
of a superpower lost in a post-cold war, 
multilateral world; the other is the disci- 
pline to cut the deficit. 

When he served as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Lugar 
managed a fractious group of Senators 
through a thicket of contentious issues like 
aid to the contras. He persuaded Ronald 
Reagan to get the Philippines’ Ferdinand 
Marcos to leave office but lined up votes to 
override Reagan’s veto of a bill imposing 
sanctions on South Africa. A supporter of 
the defeated balanced-budget amendment, 
he is rare among his colleagues in proposing 
specific cuts that hurt a powerful con- 
stituency that happens to be his own: farm- 
ers. He is leading the charge against farm 
subsidies, proposing cuts of $15 billion—a 
30% slice. 

Lugar is distinguished by his normali- 
ty. Ambitious but not driven, the squeaky- 
clean Senator has returned $2.4 million of 
his personal office budget to the Treasury 
and rarely uses the franking privilege. He 
lives in suburban Virginia with Charlene, 
the college sweetheart he married 39 years 
ago and with whom he has four sons. The 
couple met when they shared the presi- 
dency of the student body at Denison Uni- 
versity. While at Oxford on a Rhodes schol- 
arship, he volunteered for the Navy, where 
as an intelligence officer, he occasionally 
briefed President Eisenhower. 

The problem for Lugar is that he may 





not be heard in the din of a campaign. A | 
cheerful man, he is popular with his Sen- | 


ate colleagues and at home—he won a 
fourth term in November with 67% of the 
vote. Nevertheless, he comes across as 
stiff and bland, with sentences as perfect- 
ly clipped as his hair and nails. But his sol- 
id, serious nature could serve to distin- 
guish him. An eat-your-spinach campaign 
helped Paul Tsongas win New Hampshire 
in 1992; if voters want no-frills straight 
talk from their politicians, Lugar may be 
their man. —By Margaret Carison/Manchester 
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Crowded on the Right 


@ PATRICK BUCHANAN 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 58 
HOMETOWN McLean, Virginia 


CURRENT JOB Just left CNN's Crossfire and his 
syndicated column to run for President 


PHILOSOPHY Pro-life conservative 


MAJOR FEAT Challenging Bush and getting 
37% of the vote in New Hampshire in 1992 


PET ISSUE Trade protection 
BIGGEST PLUS Populist base 
BIGGEST MINUS Far-right reputation 
ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 250 to 1 


ACING A SEA OF GRAY UNIFORMS AT 
the Citadel last week, Pat Buchanan 


message, and the pro-life purists who 
love it, could hold sway over whoever 
does win the G.o.P. nomination. If he’s 
been tempted to give up, he’s always 
been buttressed by his sister Angela 
(“Bay”) Buchanan, who managed his 
campaign in 1992 and has told him this 
year that if he decides not to run, she will 


| and will use his signs herself. 


For the past two years, Buchanan has 


| juggled a weekday radio show, a syndicat- 


ed column and cnn’s Crossfire. To run for 


| President again, he has relinquished all 


that media access. “Go, Pat, go!” shouted 


| his radio-show callers during his last week 


was in his element—a venerated all- | 


male corps of cadets under attack by 


eral judges. Buchanan’s rhetorical land- 
scape is always filled with symbols of tradi- 


on the air. The host, lanky and buzzing 
with nervous energy, served up more 
rhetorical whacks at “the billionaire 


| bankers.” Wealthy financiers will figure 
a young girl and a bunch of misguided fed- | 


tion and patriarchy, and his speech to the | 


group didn’t lack battlefields, American 
flags and brave soldiers. Then he described 
the current national menace: “the men in 
sandals and beads at the U.S. Department of 
Education who want to 
tell the Citadel how to 
teach history.” The young 
men cheered and laughed 
uproariously at the image. 
For Buchanan, that some- 
what outmoded hippie is 
still a real threat, as real as 
the “evil empire” was a 
decade ago. 

Buchanan, a deeply 
conservative Catholic who 
was imbued early on with 
religiosity by his stern fa- 
ther, according to his au- 
tobiography, can still be 
as outrageous as he was in 
the 1992 campaign. But 
now, in the Republican 
field of 1996, so can his 
competitors. “It’s a very 
different case this year,” 
he told Time. “There are 
other people out there 


things I agree with.” The 
difference is that Buchan- 
an believes he is a soldier 
in the “war for America’s 





A LONG SHOT 


prominently in his 1996 demonology. 
Buchanan, who plans to shape his 
political message into a book in the com- 
ing months, calls himself an “economic 
patriot” who will fight to preserve Amer- 
ican workers’ standard of living. He 
promises to protect American borders 
against illegal immigration. Buchanan is 
so hard right that he is 
staking out a position on 
that nether region of the 






2 political map where 
2 right and left meet. 
* Sometimes he sounds 


like a Rust Belt, union 
Democrat. “The [real] 
income of American 
workers has gone down 
20% in 20 years. Now 
that is an outrage, espe- 
cially when there are 
many Americans who 
made out like bandits at 
the same time,” he bel- 
lowed into a radio-sta- 
tion mike last January. 
The 1992 campaign 
taught Buchanan a few 
lessons. For one, he has 
sold the Mercedes-Benz 
that earned him so much 
flak from the “Buy Amer- 
ica” crowd. He plans to 
buy a Pontiac Bonne- 
ville as soon as he gets 
time to shop. In this 
year’s superheated G.0.P. 


ILL HOd MYLES MOV 





soul.” He knows he prob- ~*~ * * race, that opportunity 
ably won't win the presi- He knows he probably won't win, © may come sooner than 
dency—hisisa“long,long but he soldiers onin the “warfor he thinks. —By Nina 
shot,” he says—but his America’s soul” Burleigh/Washington 
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Suburban Everyman 


@ PETE WILSON 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 63 
BIRTHPLACE Lake Forest, Illinois 
HOMETOWN Sacramento, California 


EDUCATION B.A. from Yale, J.D. from 
University of California, Berkeley 


MILITARY SERVICE First lieutenant, rifle- 
platoon leader in the Marines 


CURRENT JOB Governor of California 


PREVIOUS JOBS U.S. Senator from 
California, mayor of San Diego 


FAMILY Married; two stepsons 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Fiscal and law- 
and-order conservative, social moderate 


MAJOR FEATS Stabilized state's finances, 
improved business climate, spearheaded 
three-strikes-you're-out law and Prop. 187 


PET ISSUE Halting illegal immigration 
BIGGEST PLUS Scrappiness 

BIGGEST MINUS Bland public presence 
ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 14 to 1 


By JORDAN BONFANTE SACRAMENTO 





Pestilence, quakes and freeze ... 
Please, no more catastrophes! 
—Duet by Pete and Gayle Wilson, 1995 


E IS PROBABLY THE LEAST 
flamboyant of the Republican 


contenders. But there he was | 
in a bright vaudeville spot- | 


light, one hand clasping a 
hand mike to his crooning lips and the 
other around the waist of his blond song- 
and-dance partner, Astaire and Rogers- 
style. “Spotted owl, Kathleen Brown/ 
Endangered species of renown,” they har- 


monized lustily. “We beat the California | 


blue-hoos ... Yeah!” 
Governor Pete Wilson and his wife 
Gayle, who performed the musical number 


at their inaugural gala in a Sacramento | 
sports palace last month, not surprisingly | 


brought down the house. But the striking 
thing was not that this most buttoned-up of 
Governors should let his hair down. It was 
the realization that just a year ago, any 
such whoop-de-do would have been 
unheard of: California’s woes were noth- 
ing to make fun of. The state was still 
dazed by natural calamities and demoral- 
ized by an eco-nomic slump. Since last 
summer, though, the surfing state has been 
riding a wave of sustained recovery. And 


the buoyancy has helped carry Wilson into 
the front rank of potential contenders for 
the Republican ticket. Finally he has some- 
thing to sing about. Says political consul- 
tant Joseph Cerell, a Democrat: “Wilson 
pulled off the biggest upset of the 94 elec- 
tion because Kathleen Brown was consid- 
ered a slam-dunk winner, and that come- 
back-of-the-year award has raised him to 
presidential status.” 

Wilson has been sweating since Janu- 
ary over whether to run. The Governor, 
who has telephoned a number of friends 
among the other Republican Governors 
for their counsel and has met privately 
with Washington fund raisers and Repub- 
lican high rollers, could reach a final deci- 
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sion later this month. One of the first to 
nudge Wilson toward a ’96 run was an old 
mentor, Richard Nixon. Wilson entered 
politics as a 28-year-old advance man for 
Nixon. In April 1993, Wilson and Nixon 
met privately in the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles. It was a clap on the back 
for the Governor, who at the time was 
trailing Brown in the polls by 20 points. 
Over Diet Cokes, Nixon reminded Wilson 
that as the Governor of California, he was 
automatically presidential timber. Nixon 
thought the moderate side of Wilson—his 
pro-choice stand, for instance—would 
be attractive to Democratic voters. And 
Wilson? “He was the would-be Jedi 
knight,” recalls Ken Kachigian, a close 


Nixon adviser who was there, “kneeling at 
the foot of the master, as Yoda spouted 
wisdom.” 

His current job as Governor may also 
be his impediment. Wilson is a prodigious 
fund raiser, but as ally Kachigian points 
out, “having just raised $26 million for the 
Governor's race, can he really go back to 
the well all over again and say, ‘Oh, now I 
have to raise more money to run for Presi- 
dent’?” Most important, powerful Republi- 
cans in Sacramento are pressuring Wilson 
not to relinquish the governorship to the 
capable but liberal Democratic Lieutenant 
Governor, Gray Davis. Wilson, however, 
has a history of overcoming tactical ob- 
stacles with the grit of a Marine platoon 


| 








) have been so onerous that state-university | 
8 fees have had to be raised 69%. 
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WILL HE OR WON’T HE? 
X-® ® 

If he decides to run, California’s Governor 

could give Dole some serious competition 


leader showing recruits how to scale a 
roped wall, which he once did. In 28 years 
of elective politics, Wilson has lost just 
one election, the gubernatorial primary 
in 1978. He has won nine: two for state 
assemblyman in the "60s, three for mayor 
of San Diego in the ’70s, two for U.S. Sena- 
tor in the 80s and two for Governor in ’90 
and ’94. 

His record as Governor, supporters 
claim, foreshadowed a lion’s share of the 
“Contract with America,” from welfare 
reform, which Wilson has applied incre- 
mentally every year, to 
tax cuts, which he pro- 
posed in his current 
budget. On crime, Wil- 
son was a leader of the 
three-strikes-you’re-out 
movement. On immigra- 
tion, he earned more 
points with conservatives 
by spearheading Proposi- 
tion 187, which, if upheld 
by the courts, will deny 
schooling and other state 
services to illegals. But 
Wilson’s biggest achieve- 
ment as Governor has 
been the fiscal stabiliza- 
tion of California with a 


values. 


| budget ax that year after year has held | 
| spending to 1991 levels. It has pulled the 


state back from near financial ruin in spite | 


| of recession-reduced revenues and succes- | 


sive natural disasters. But stabilization | 


= came at painfully high cost. Successive cuts 


in California's higher-education system | 


The re-election victory over Brown | 
was a stunning display of a Wilson forte: 
big-bucks, no-frills, keep-it-simple cam- 
paigning. His campaign team of longtime 
loyalists is led by strategist George Gorton, 
a onetime youth activist for Nixon with a 
talent for framing issues and a fondness for 
Eastern spirituality. The machine is so well 
oiled that its media desk in Sacramento 
was able to monitor and systematically in- 
filtrate call-in talk shows. “I have absolute 
respect for the Wilson team,” groans De- 
mocratic strategist Darry Sragow. “I’ve lost 
to them three times.” 

Wilson himself has a lackluster media | 
presence. This has not always hurt him in 
California, where hard-plugging, middle- 
class suburbanites feel he is one of them. 
Wilson, in fact, lives in a shake-roof ranch 
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By working 
hard you could 
improve life 
for yourself and 


your family. 
Those are pretty 
middle-class 
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house in suburban east Sacramento. He 
barbecues, plays the piano, exercises on a 
StairMaster in the spare bedroom, shops 
for videos at the Arden Fair mall and trav- 
els economy class on commercial flights. 
He is the suburban Everyman. 

Wilson says he identifies with subur- 
bia, and he rhapsodizes about the warmth 
of his middle-class upbringing outside St. 
Louis. He still worships his father, who was 
an adman. “I think the best thing about 
this country,” he says, “is that it has always 
in the best times supplied hope and oppor- 
tunity and encouraged the plausible belief 
that by working hard you could improve 
life for yourself and your family.” 

Yet Wilson’s moderate stand on many 
family and social issues places him left 
of center in the Republican Party. Wilson 
has been progressive on 
the environment and has 
signed legislation against 
gay discrimination and 
for gun control. More 
important, his pro-choice 
stand on abortion rights, 
immutable since he was 
a mayor, puts him in a 
vexing political bind. For 
while it is increasingly 
difficult to be elected 
to statewide office in 
California today if you 
are not pro-choice, it 
may be well-nigh impos- 
sible to be nominated by 
the national Republican 
Party if you are. 

Although he currently emphasizes 
deregulation, Wilson has traditionally 
upheld moderately active government. 
That too goes back to San Diego, where 
he halted runaway development and im- 
posed what became a widely imitated 
blueprint for “managed growth.” “I have 


| come to realize that my gut instincts as a 


young man were pretty valid, that there 
is a real role for government to do things 
for the public which they cannot do them- 
selves,” Wilson says. “However, | have 
grown increasingly skeptical of the kind of 
misfired good intentions that have led to 
huge increases in enrollment in entitle- 
ment programs.” 

Some admiring pros believe that even 
right-wing Republicans may come to real- 
ize that Wilson’s moderateness could be 
marketed not as a handicap but as a win- 
ning card that could attract Democratic 
voters in the general election. If Republi- 
cans do decide that Wilson is their man, he 
would have an ideal location for his coro- 
nation. The Republican Convention is 
scheduled for July 1996 in San Diego, the 
true capital of Pete Wilson country. = 
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The Candidate of D: 


MCOLIN POWELL 


AGE ON INAUGURATION DAY 1997 59 
BIRTHPLACE New York City 
HOMETOWN McLean, Virginia 


EDUCATION City College of New York, B.S. 
oer George Washington University, 


MILITARY SERVICE Served two tours in the 
Army in Vietnam; moved up all the way to 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 


CURRENT JOB Public speaker and writer 
FAMILY Married; three children 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY Committed 
centrist; has thrived in varied Administrations 


MAJOR FEAT Directing the U.S.-led coalition 
to victory in the Persian Gulf War 


PET ISSUE Personal responsibility 
BIGGEST PLUSES Integrity, popularity 


BIGGEST MINUS Lack of expertise on 
domestic issues and political 


ODDS OF WINNING ELECTION 12 to 1 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER 


OLIN POWELL IS THE IDEAL 
candidate. Nearly 90% of voters 


familiar with him across the po- | 


litical spectrum have a favorable 


impression of him. Crowds of | 


mostly white military retirees give him 
standing ovations. So do classrooms of in- 
ner-city kids. CEOs of major companies call 
his old friends asking how to contribute to 
his presidential race, while ordinary citi- 
zens are collecting signatures in shopping 
malls and organizing a letter-writing cam- 
paign to convince him that the nation is 
calling him to duty once more. He radiates 
confidence, integrity, reassurance. Yet he is 
more than upstanding; he is charismatic, 
what former Secretary of State George 
Shultz calls “a big presence.” His support- 
ers are convinced he can transform Ameri- 
can politics into something nobler and 
more productive. “If he becomes Presi- 
dent,” says Gaylord Stevens, a Vietnam vet 
who brought his son in a Boy Scout uniform 
to hear Powell speak in San Antonio, Texas, 
as his own father had brought him to hear 
J.F.K., “we would have a dream again.” 
Dreams are tricky things, tantalizing 
and nebulous. The dream of a black retired 
general in the White House has been pro- 
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jected onto a man who belongs to no polit- 
ical party and has not, according to those 
who know him well, either decided to run 
or decided when he will decide. Many 
politicos view a Powell run for the White 
House as a mirage because it rests on a 
popularity that is broad but untested. Right 
now he is still the Desert Storm demigod, 
but once he has to answer attack ads and 


identify programs to ax, his stature will | 





surely deflate. Even assuming he could | 


survive this inevitable erosion of esteem to 
retain the margin of victory in November 
1996, it’s not easy to chart any route that 
would get him to the top of a national tick- 
et—especially since he has declared, 
“There is no particular passion in me for 
politics.” 

For now Powell’s main passion seems 
to be his private life. His new career as a 


writer and public speaker lets him spend | | 


lots of time with his family, in whom he | 
takes obvious delight: baby-sitting his | 
grandchildren and dining at home with his | 
wife Alma (who doesn’t want him to run). | 


After a lifetime of Army housing, he likes 
being what he calls “General Harry Home- 
owner” in his $1.3 million mini-mansion in 
a Washington suburb. The general’s mis- 
sions: repairing drywall to fix water dam- 


age from an upstairs shower and messing | 


around with the antique Volvos he loves to 
restore. Sometimes the papers he sends 
back to his office—he works mostly from 
home—have grease stains. Since leaving 
the Pentagon in September 1993, he has 
sought to make serious money for the first 
time. He is putting the finishing touches on 


an autobiography that earned him a | 
$6 million advance. Powell also gives | 
speeches for up to $60,000 each to corpo- | 
rate groups and universities. But many | 


speeches are for free: to kids in inner-city 
schools, to inmates at a prison in Lorton, 
Virginia, to a veterans’ hospital in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Powell quietly helps out at 
a homeless shelter in Washington, organiz- 





ing a clothing drive and delivering mat- 


tresses on the roof of his station wagon. 
A recent self-made millionaire with an 
unaffected social conscience—that ex- 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 
Te Fe 

Powell in Haiti as a civilian observer on a 

recent trip with Jimmy Carter 


plains a lot of Powell’s electoral appeal. He 
is the perfect anti-victim, validating Amer- 
ica’s fondest Horatio Alger myth that a 
black man with few advantages can rise 
to the top without bitterness and without 
forgetting who he is. Powell praises entre- 
preneurship and worries about the Demo- 
crats’ tendency to embrace victimhood. 
Yet he openly acknowledges his own large 
debt to government activism. The son of 
hardworking Jamaican immigrants, he 
grew up poor in the Bronx and benefited 
from the fine education available in public 
schools and at City College of New York, 
to which he commuted on cheap public 
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transport. He graduated in geology in 1958 
with a C average, but his real love was the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps, whose ca- 
maraderie and order intrigued him. That 
summer, as a $222.30-a-month lieutenant, 
he boarded a Greyhound bus bound for 
infantry school. 

His career was meteoric: two tours in 
Vietnam, second in his class at the Army's 
Command and General Staff College. But 
Powell's finest hours were in the Pentagon. 
Serving as military aide to a series of top 
civilian officials, he impressed each one 
with his loyalty, intelligence and political 
skill. Lawrence Korb, an Assistant Secre- 





tary of Defense in the Reagan Administra- 
tion, calls Powell “as astute a politician as 
I’ve met.” After serving as Ronald Reagan’s 
National Security Adviser, Powell rejoined 
the Army in 1989. But within a year George 
Bush promoted him to become, at 52, the 
youngest ever Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the position from which he direct- 
ed the Gulf War. 

The war's stunning success earned him 
enough accolades for a lifetime. But critics 
chide him especially for failing, despite his 
immense prestige after the Gulf War, to 
reshape radically the post-cold war armed 
forces by slashing and consolidating re- 
dundant units. Others complain he verged 
on insubordination by failing to back Pres- 
ident Clinton’s plan to open the military to 
gays. Powell now says he has no objection 
to gay couples raising children; the impor- 
tant thing is to provide all kids with a fam- 
ily’s love and discipline. 

Is that an attempt to mend fences with 
gays before a presidential run? If so, it’s 





one of many recent signs that he is serious- 
ly weighing a race for the White House. He 
says he “hasn’t ruled out” a run; last month 
he said an independent candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1996 would “throw some more fun 
into the race.” Powell has taken public po- 
sitions on more divisive issues than many 
realize, from the balanced-budget amend- 
ment (he doesn’t like tinkering with the 
Constitution because Congress can’t find 
the will to spend responsibly) to abortion 
(he thinks there’s no excuse for unwanted 
pregnancy, would prefer that women carry 
all fetuses to term but would not ban abor- 
tions). Those who want him to be President 
think the press overrates the importance to 
voters of detailed positions anyway. They 
think Americans will simply trust Powell to 
make reasonable choices, based on his long 
record of competence and moderation and 
his obvious self-confidence. 

If there are any of the usual politician's 
improprieties lurking in Powell’s closet 
sexual, financial—no hint of one has ever 
come to light. Working for Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger, Powell did have 
a small role in the Iran-contra scandal, 
facilitating the transfer from Army stocks 
of one of six missile shipments to Iran. His 
unrevealing congressional testimony about 
the affair seemed “completely out of char- 
acter,” says Korb. But even Lawrence 
Walsh, the Iran-contra special prosecutor 
who criticized Powell’s testimony in an Au- 
gust 1993 report for being “at least mis 
leading,” says now that “Powell didn’t say 
anything that was knowingly false ... I my- 
self don’t think it is a significant matter.” 

Attractive as candidate Powell might 
be, political pros still don’t see any easy 
route by which he can get himself to the 
top of a national ticket. If he joins the race 
late, he may have little choice but to run as 
an independent. But third parties can’t 
qualify for federal funds until after the 
presidential election, and then only if they 
get 5% of the vote. It’s easy to see why Pow- 
ell, who’s never failed at anything, might 
be tempted to take the vice presidency, 
which Dole has hinted he will offer; three 
of the last four Republican Presidents held 
the No. 2 job first. Then again, Powell’s lus- 
ter could be dimmed by four years in a 
President's shadow. If Powell wants the 
top job, now may be his time. A big book 
tour will take him to at least 20 cities 
around the country in September. From 
that blizzard of free publicity, Powell’s pro- 
moters figure its no big leap to New 
Hampshire and beyond. If so, the motto of 
the campaign will have to be the last of the 
13 rules Powell kept under the glass of his 
Pentagon desk: “Perpetual optimism is a 
force multiplier.” —With reporting by Laurence 
1. Barrett and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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LeSabre. [he American family... 
_—_ Family Car of the Year 


y LeSabre wins Family Circle magazine's 
al 1994 Family Car of the Year over all 
import and domestic sedans. 


When American families made 





LeSabre their first choice for 
Family Car of the Year, what 


were they thinking of? 
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Party of Spoilers 


As independents, they could turn the race inside out 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT DALLAS 





OSS PEROT AND JESSE JACKSON 
have at least one thing in common: 
each of them could play havoc 
with the 1996 presidential race. 


Perot makes Republican candidates cringe | 


when he threatens to “do whatever I have 
to do to get our goals accomplished in the 


most intelligent way.” They fear a repeat of | 


the damage Perot inflicted on George Bush 
in 1992. And Bill Clinton’s advisers shiver 
when they hear Jackson musing that “a lot 
of people are interested in more ballot ac- 
cess as the Democrats and Republicans be- 
come indistinguishable.” The Clintonites 
worry about an independent Jackson can- 
didacy that could destroy the President's 
already fragile prospects for re-election. 


Though radically different in ideology, | 


Perot and Jackson both yearn to advance an 


ambitious agenda, even if that means play- | 


ing the spoiler. Each is a failed presidential 
candidate with no realistic chance to win 
the White House, but each muses about 
running under the right circumstances. 
For Jackson, those include a weakened 
President who continues to disappoint his 
party’s left wing. For Perot, the lure would 
be the G.o.P.’s failure to keep its promise of 
revolutionary reform. 

Perot poses the more plausible threat to 
a two-party system besieged by voter cyni- 
cism. His personal fortune can easily fi- 


nance his candidacy again. United We | 
Stand America, his reform-minded pres- | 


sure group, is inching toward becoming a 
new party. It could serve as a vehicle for 
him or a like-minded ally. 

The electorate seems receptive to new 
choices. Time-cNN polls have shown a con- 
sistent majority of voters—56% vs. 34% in 
last week’s survey—favoring creation of a 
full-fledged new party. The level of support 
remains high, though regard for Perot has 
ebbed. Waning loyalty to the major parties, 
rather than enthusiasm for any one inde- 
pendent leader, whets the appetite for al- 
ternatives. “You’re going to see a centrist, 
third-party challenge in ’96, without ques- 


tion,” says Lowell Weicker, a former Re- | 


publican Senator who won Connecticut’s 
governorship as an independent. Others 
speculate about a fourth party as well. 
What Perot lacks at the moment is a 
clear rationale for a sequel. Last year he 
urged his followers to give the Republicans 





a shot at ruling Congress. Perotistas, who 


lean rightward anyway, voted for the G.o.P. | 


by a ratio of 2 to 1. Now Republicans must | 
be given an opportunity to satisfy Perot’s | 
following. “They basically have adopted | 
our 1992 platform,” Perot contended in a | 
TIME interview. “Then the question is, Will | 


they deliver? That's all that matters to us.” 
With Perot doing the grading, Republicans 
may have little chance of passing the test. 
In fact, Newt Gingrich’s “Contract 
with America,” compared with Perot’s 
manifesto, is timid in attacking the deficit 


JUDGING THE G.O.P. 


a ey 


During his 1992 campaign and United 
We Stand’s toddler stage in 1993, Perot fend- 
ed off pressure to organize a full-fledged par- 
ty. He knew that the procedural obstacles 
were towering. But recently Perot shifted, 
possibly because of rebellions within several 
state chapters and a general sense that his or- 
ganization was groping for a new mission. 
In Pennsylvania organizers of Perot’s 1992 
petition drive converted that effort into the 
Patriot Party. Its chairman, Nicholas Saba- 
tine, is working with splinter groups in two 
dozen states in an attempt to go national. 
Pollster Gordon Black, a founder of New 
York’s Independence-Fusion Party, thinks 
these efforts can be woven together with 
United We Stand’s. But like some other new- 
party advocates, Black yearns for an appeal- 
ing ticket. “Perot as kingmaker,” he says tact- 
fully, “is a more formidable proposition than 
Perot as candidate.” 





HOUNDING THE DEMS 


ih By 


With Perot doing the grading, Republicans Can Clinton placate Jackson enough to give 


may have little chance to pass the test 


and ignores other major items on Perot’s 
priority list as well. Even legislators who 
have enjoyed explicit support from Perot 
have stiffed him on such critical issues as 
nafta, gatt and the Administration’s effort to 
nourish Mexico’s anemic currency. When 
Congress was considering gatt last Novem- 


ber, Perot warned that if the trade agree- | 


ment was approved, which it was, United | 


We Stand would consider forming a new 
party. Local chapters all over the country— 
prodded by national headquarters in Dal- 


las—have been staging debates among | 


their members on the question of doing 
just that. These affairs usually turn into de- 
nunciations of the established parties. 
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him a rationale for reconciliation? 


In either role, Perot thinks he has the 
luxury of time. He can wait until Sept. 1, he 
says, before deciding whether to plunge in. 
But, as he did in 1992, he insists that he is 
not eager to run: “I wouldn’t give you two 
cents for the title.” 

A run by Perot or any other well- 
financed candidate courting disgruntled 
independents could be a huge break for 
Clinton, because it might draw millions of 
votes away from the Republicans. Clinton’s 
survival would then depend on the core 
Democratic vote, including African Amer- 
icans, some Hispanics and blue-collar 
workers. But that is Jesse Jackson’s con- 
stituency too. An independent run by Jack- 
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son, says a Democratic strategist, “costs us 
the election. You say goodbye to Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio, for starters.” 

That potential leverage explains why 
Jackson, who twice sought the party’s nom- 
ination, this time is considering apostasy. 
Jerry Austin, Jackson’s manager in 1988, 
explains that “as an independent, he’s in 
the finals and can affect the outcome.” By 
Jackson’s lights, it is Clinton who is betray- 
ing the old-time Democratic religion by 
embracing too tightly the centrist, free- 
market agenda of the Democratic Leader- 
ship Council. “I just fear,” Jackson told 
TIME, “that there is a D.L.c.-Demopublican 
party emerging.” 


ACKSON ARGUES THAT CLINTON SUR- 

rendered too easily in 1993 when con- 

servatives challenged his economic- 

stimulus package. Last week Jackson 
staged a press conference starring repre- 
sentatives of feminist, Hispanic and labor 
organizations to defend affirmative action 
against the assault from conservatives. He 
chided Clinton for timidity in this fight. 
How the President handles this issue and 
related ones, Jackson said, will be “big fac- 
tors” in his decision whether to challenge 
Clinton. 

Last fall, as Jackson campaigned hard 
for Democratic candidates, he tried to in- 
terest Clinton in staging a “White House 
conference on jobs, racial justice and gen- 
der equality,” he says. The only response 
he received was a pro forma phone call 
from a White House aide. When the White 
House chose new Democratic National 
Committee members, it did not bother to 
solicit Jackson’s opinion. In fact, Jackson 
does have access to White House staff 
members who plan to discuss his idea for 
a conference on jobs. Furthermore, Vice 
President Al Gore met privately with Jack- 
son two weeks ago to talk about some of his 
complaints. 

Nonetheless, Jackson perceives slights 
and policy failings, which fuel his repeated 
hints about challenging Clinton. Says a party 
official who knows Jackson well: “He 
wouldn't be doing this if the White House 
just gave him a hearing once in a while.” But 
the White House sees any conspicuous effort 
to placate Jackson as dangerous to its efforts 
to win back disaffected white moderates. 
And his Rainbow Coalition is longer on en- 
thusiasm than resources, Few other black 
leaders seem eager for a quixotic crusade 
that would probably end with a conservative 
Republican in power. Jackson himself would 
find that distasteful as a political epitaph. So 
the betting among insiders is that when Jack- 
son presides at the next Rainbow Coalition 
conference in May, he will have worked out 
a rationale for reconciliation. 8 





Margaret Carlson 


Ducking the Question 


EEP INSIDE EACH CONSENSUS-BUILDING, BIG-TENT REPUBLICAN RUN- 

ning for President lies the awful knowledge that one false step into the 

swamp of abortion politics can drown you. Say anything but that you 

are pro-life in the primaries and you will lose the nomination, but 
scare the pro-choicers and you may lose the election. So what's a candidate to 
do? Robert Dole, Phil Gramm and Lamar Alexander all claim the pro-life label, 
but not the mantle. They wrinkle their noses, say they personally don’t like abor- 
tion—as if a personal preference substitutes for a clear-cut public policy. Dole 
and Gramm wriggle out of answering the key questions: Would you support a 
human-life amendment to the Constitution? And would you seek to overturn 
Roe v. Wade by appointing Supreme Court Justices pledged to do so? 

Alexander's position contains so much doublespeak, one suspects that flan- 
nel shirt is intended to obscure not just his Washington-insider status but also 
his pro-choice heart. Not liking abortion is his claim to being pro-life; his stance 
looks more pro-choice: “I would try to keep the Federal Government entirely 
out of abortion: no subsidy—no encouragement, no prohibition.” He favors nei- 
ther enacting a human-life _ 
amendment nor overturning 
Roe. He would send abortion 
back to the states, although 
states cannot stop abortions 
only impose waiting periods ; 
and parental notification. 

Gramm has become in- 
creasingly hazy about his po- * 
sition. Many who know him 
believe that Gramm is a lib- 
ertarian conservative who 
wants the government off 
people’s backs and out of 
their bedrooms. Therefore 
he is opposed to spending 
federal funds on abortion. 
But then it gets murky. Last month he said he would not use a litmus test for 
choosing Supreme Court Justices based on whether they would overturn Roe. 
He was quoted in the Boston Herald as saying, “One of the things we have to do 
is learn to live with the fact that there are differences of opinion on this issue.” 
Gramm supported a human-life amendment in the past,when there was no 
hope of passing it. Now that there might be, Gramm would not tell TiME 
whether he still backs it. 

Dole is vaguest of all. When told by Time that he was being identified that 
way, he still would not be any more specific than he was in an earlier interview. 
“We need to try to bring people together,” he says. “Abortion is not the only is- 
sue ... I don’t believe it will divide us.” 

But it is divisive, which is why the candidates are fudging and hoping to re- 
move the human-life plank from the platform. Christian Coalition director 
Ralph Reed, a proponent of a stealth strategy whereby state and local candidates 
obscure their social agenda until after they get elected, had been keeping his 
troops in line on abortion until the nomination of Dr. Henry Foster brought it 
to center stage. Reed then announced that the coalition would not support a pro- 
choice candidate, but he pressed no further. “Some would like us to begin the 
debate today,” he says. “But we're not going to let them drag us into a fight.” 

Many pro-lifers hold not simply a position but rather a belief that life begins 
at conception and that abortion is murder. Many people disagree, but it is non- 
negotiable for those who concur. Perhaps the candidates can wink at pro-lifers 
and say, “Trust me, I'll ban abortion once I win,” and wink the other eye at pro- 
choicers and say, “Don’t worry, I just need their votes.” This means, of course, 
that at times both eyes are closed. c 


For abortion foes, there are no half-answers 
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The Money Chase 


The secret primary of 1995 is a mad dash to raise at 
least $100,000 every day for the rest of the year 


By MICHAEL DUFFY NASHVILLI 


’S A GOOD THING THE TENNESSEE 
State Highway Patrol doesn’t issue ci 
for high speed of 

matching funds. By the time Lamar 
Alexander wheeled his red Buick Reatta 
Nashville’s “Music 


Row,” he could have been ticketed twice 


tations pursuit 


convertible down 
and would have been in danger of losing his 
license as he headed for his third fund-rais- 
Ten 
nessee Governor got up before dawn that 
morning in New flew to 
Nashville and then addressed his 40 top lo- 
cal financiers at a genteel Governor’s-man 
sion lunch. He later huddled with country- 
music star Ray Stevens (A-hab the A-rab) to 


ing meeting of the day. The forme: 


Hampshire 


plan the entertainment for a $2 million 
fund-raising dinner this Monday and then 
dashed to a small arm-twisting reception 
Nashville’s 
around dusk 
For Alexander it was just another day 


on storied southwest side 


in the 1995 campaign, a marathon of men 
dicity that will do 
which G.o.P. hopefuls will survive to com 
pete in the 1996 campaign. Like his coun- 
terparts in the race, Alexander calls fund 
raising “the 1995 primary” 


much to determine 


and says he 
needs to raise $20 million by the end of 
this Privately, fund 
camp (and others’) admit the real target is 
closer to $30 million. To pull it off, Alexan 


der will attend 296 fund-raising events this 


year raisers in his 


year—a daunting schedule that is designed 
Alexander's finance chairman 
Ted Welch coolly puts it, “a mil every 10 


days.” To the men who yearn to be Com- 


to raise, as 


mander in Chief, the endless money grub- 
not 


‘I feel like a 


bing is something to be endured 
enjoyed. As Alexander says 
trained dog 

Now that the G.o.P. primary campaign 
is under way, money is the first order of 
ind often the second and third 
Pennsylvania Senator Arlen Specter spends 


four morming 


business 


hours cold-calling 


every 


N 
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joking 
promise to suburban Philadelphia lawyers 


prospects, sometimes making a 
that if he loses, he won’t come open a law 
office in their neighborhood. Phil Gramm 
has been traversing the country with 
slickly produced slide show designed as 
much to intimidate opposing fund raisers 
as to shake the tree for himself. This week 
Bob Dole is preparing his third direct-mail 
drop in nearly as many months. And while 
candidates like to boast about the number 
of days they've spent in hurdling snow 
drifts in New Hampshire and sampling 
Sausage In lowa they're less forthcoming 
about the many trips to beg in New York 
City, Los Angeles, Miami and Aspen, Col 
orado, where the real money is. 

rhe the culprit 
because the Republicans and the states 


calendar is chief 


have shoehorned 35 primaries into 2° 


) days 
in February and March 1996, candidates 
will have to compete simultaneously in 
many more places than in the past. The 
squeeze will force hopefuls to rely heavily 
on TV and radio advertising, and that takes 
money—lots of it. This year all the Repub 
to raise money 
from skeptical donors who barely know 
them. As a result, much of the time candi- 
dates normally spend meeting voters, dis- 


licans must set aside time 


cussing issues and formulating positions 
must now give way to schmoozing affluent 
donors. As Alexander notes 
better prepared President if | spent less 


I'd be a much 
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SHAKING THE TREE 
“Kk = 
Raising money in New Hampshire, Dole has 
millions to go before he sleeps 


time on Wall Street and more time on 
Main Street.” 

Raising $20 million isn’t cheap: in 1995 
alone most campaigns will spend roughly 
$5 million setting up an organization and 
moving the candidate around the country, 
$3 million for accounting and legal fees 
and $4 million in fund-raising costs. That 
will leave $8 million in the bank at year's 
end. But because an average of 36% of all 
contributions is matchable by federal 
funds, candidates who raise $20 million 
this year can expect a sudden infusion of 
$7.2 million on the first of next year. 

How are the camps getting to $20 mil- 
lion? The preferred forum is the large, 
$1,000-a-head event at a big hotel or con- 
vention center, like Gramm’s kickoff dinner 
in Dallas, which raised $4 million. The big 
events raise the most money, partly 
because they have the lowest average cost. 
Thus Alexander’s 2,000-person event Mon- 
day night in Nashville should bring in 
$2 million in ticket sales before being offset 
by $150,000 to $180,000 in expenses. But 
that is not the bottom line. Because the first 
$250 of every $1,000 ticket is eligible for 
federal matching funds after Jan. 1, 1996, 
the Nashville dinner will eventually yield 
an additional $500,000. Total take for the 
evening: more than $2.3 million. Alexander 
plans to hold 28 such dinners; Gramm has 
been holding at least one fund-raising 
event for every day he is on the road. 

The basic task is the same: erect an 
old-fashioned pyramid of donors in which 
each operative identifies 10 to 20 people 
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| who can each give $1,000, the maximum | 
| allowed by law. Each donor is then pressed | 
| to identify another 10 to 20 friends to do | 


| the same. The complex task of assembling 

| so many names helps explain why veteran 
fund raisers, who boast networks of any- 
where from 2,500 to 10,000 potential 
donors, have been courted so heavily by 
Dole, Gramm and Alexander in 1994 and 
1995. “The objective is to find 20,000 
people to give you $1,000 each,” says 
Wayne Berman, a top 
G.O.P. fund raiser who is 
being wooed heavily by 
both Dole and California 
Governor Pete Wilson 

Of course, not every- 
one can give $1,000, so 
fund raisers contrive all 
sorts of ways to meet 
their targets. With a list 
of nearly 100,000 names, 
Patrick Buchanan, for 
example, will rely more 
heavily than his rivals on 
direct mail. 

While the cost of 
mail is much higher than conventional 
fund-raising dinners—roughly 
every dollar raised by direct mail goes to 
paying for the postage and printing—a 
higher percentage of the take is match- 
able because the contributions are typi- 
cally under $100 each. Dole will raise 
about a third of his money through direct 
mail, said finance director Jo-Anne Coe. 
Dole’s camp won't divulge how much the 
mail has yielded so far, but Coe reports 
that “it’s just going gangbusters.” Alexan- 
der may soon hold $100-a-head recep- 
tions in small towns for younger donors 
who aren't able to make the full $1,000 
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| because 





I would be a 
better prepared 
President if I 


spent less time 
on Wall Street 
and more time 
on Main Street. 





30% of 


contribution. “If you did 100 people,” 


*| notes Larry Bathgate, a veteran G.O.P 
fund raiser based in New Jersey, “it’s a 
s| $10,000 event to start. When it’s matched, 


it’s a $20,000 event.” 

Then there is the house 
federal election law 
donors to hold receptions at their homes 
for a candidate (and exempts the cost of 
food and wine from the $1,000-a-person 
limit), living rooms are increasingly the 
low-cost venue of choice. Donors invite 
anywhere from 25 to 50 friends and their 
spouses over for cocktails, with an eye to 
raising $1,000 from each. The total take 
for such an event could reach $100,000 
and at no cost to the campaign. After the 


party 
allows 


| federal matching funds kick in, the total 


grows to $125,000. “Everybody doesn’t 
know 50 couples with $2,000,” says Bath- 
gate. “But everybody knows 20 people 


| who can bring five to 10 more. So you 


start going through sisters and brothers 
and nephews and nieces and aunts and 
uncles and their accountants, lawyers and 
business partners.” Two or three house 
parties a day begin to add up. 

It was to a house party that Alexander 
hurried last month at the end of a long day 
of fund raising. Nashville attorney Joe 
Barker and his banker wife Patricia had 
agreed to find 25 people to buy $1,000 
tickets to this week’s dinner. With less than 
a month to go, the Barkers were still shy of 
their quota, so instead 
they invited 40 friends 
to hear Alexander 


over 
give a sneak preview at 
no charge. Merlot and 


asparagus canapés were 
passed among the mix 
of Republicans, Demo- 
crats and independents. 
As usual, the candidate 
didn’t ask for the cash. 
After speaking, Alexan- 
der turned the floor over 
to Joe Rodgers, his finance 
turn the 
screws. “For you in the 
room,” said Rodgers, who raised money for 
Ronald Reagan and later became Ambas- 
sador to France, “this is the best opportu- 
nity you'll ever have to elect someone you 
know to be President. We want to raise 
$2 million at this dinner, and it is essential 
that we do this. That means everyone—and 
if you can afford it, your children too—give 
that $1,000. If you and your spouse haven't 
given, please do so.” The tactic worked: by 
last Friday, with four days to go before the 
dinner, the Barkers had met their $25,000 
quota and were a few tickets shy of 
$50,000. “And I’m still working on them,” 
Joe Barker says. a 


co-chair, to 





It’s a flagger of details. 
It’s a grabber 
of attention. 
A reminder; 
A finder; 
A bookmarker 


for business. 
And here ’s 
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Garrison Keillor 


A Most Unflattering Show 


NCE AGAIN WE ASK OURSELVES, WHY EXACTLY DO WE | 

care about the New Hampshire presidential primary? | 

And why do we care for an entire year? It may be a pub- 

licity bonanza for a state that most Americans aren't all 

that curious about, it may do wonders for the state’s creamed- 

chicken industry, but do we need to spend all of 1995 reading 

those same handicapping stories (RACE IS DOLE’s TO LOSE, SAY IN- 

SIDERS, BUT GRAMM NARROWS GaP) and Sunday think pieces (Is 

PRIMARY CAMPAIGN TOO LONG AND EXPENSIVE?) decrying the shal- 
lowness and mendacity and flummery of it all? 

The day Dan Quayle ankled the 1996 race I started to wonder 





if maybe I hadn't underrated the man. ee who chooses to 
spend 1995 at home in Indiana enjoy- 12 

ing family life rather than preening, 
fawning, blithering, truckling and 
marketing flannel-mouthed _ pieties 
while living in motel rooms with 
burnt-orange carpeting is a man with 
the good taste and common sense we 
want in a President. 

But there they go again. A gang of 
nine Republican hopefuls and hope- 
lesses went up to Manchester for the 
kickoff dinner at the Holiday Inn and 
announced that, yes, they are conserv- 
ative ever and always, my heavens, 
yes, and are the ones to lift the terrible 
yoke of government from the people’s 
shoulders, and, no, the words tax in- 
crease never cross their lips without 
a sense of deep personal revulsion, 
and, yes, they are looking forward to 
visiting New Hampshire often in the 
weeks and months ahead. So here we are, back in the dark vale of 
self-abasement that is presidential campaigning. 

The press would like the campaign to be as long as possible, to 
give it an epic sweep—great armies on the march, great men nobly 
surveying the terrain, great men brought down by tragic flaws | 
(hubris, a voice that sounds like a peanut grinder, a big fishy loan, 
a shadowy past at the draft board, a bimbo in the closet). But it is 
humiliation enough just to run for President. Scandal hardly 
makes it worse. Scandal, in fact, endears the candidate to us. Sen- 
ator Gramm, when asked why he had opted against military ser- 
vice in his youth, said, “It didn’t make sense for a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics, 26 years old, at the peak of the draft, to leave Texas A&M 
University and join the Army. Nobody was going to send me to 
Vietnam. I would have ended up working in a library or teaching 
at West Point.” That response only makes him seem human. This 
is the sort of charming story that you or I might tell if cornered. 

But why should Republicans be out on the hustings so soon 
after the midterm elections? We all know that they think. What 
we don’t know is whether they mean it or not. Nothing that is said 








at a luncheon in New Hampshire makes a dime’s worth of differ- 


ence when the show so clearly is in Washington and the keynote 
figure in the party is Newt Gingrich. A lot of mouths are moving, 
but his is the voice we hear. Senator Dole has been in Washington 
so long that all his edges have worn off—when asked about burn- 
ing issues, he tends to say something like, “I think we need to take 
a good long look at that,” or, “I’m hearing a lot of people ask about 
that.” Gingrich is out front, carrying the torch. Dole is carrying the 
water bucket. 

A few months ago, the Republicans scraped together a majori- 
ty by appealing to the sorehead vote, your brother-in-law and 
mine, the guys who, after a few beers, wonder why they should 
have to pay taxes for the schools after their kids have graduated. 
Anger is a primal force in politics, and 
if you get the good folks riled over the 
pointy-heads in power, you can get 
» yourself elected, even if your own 

head resembles a No, 2 pencil. But 
then you take office and are expected 
to legislate anger. How do you do 
that? This is the Republicans’ dilem- 
ma: how to breathe fire and chew up 
the scenery, but gently, so as not to 
alarm the moderate voters. 

Bill Clinton’s strategy is to be the 
President and let the Republicans 
shake their rattles and do their ghost 
dance. He can pick his battles, win a 
few, earn some good defeats. He can 
get in high dudgeon about mean- 
spiritedness, and when the Republi- 
cans get feverish and clammy and 
speak in tongues and handle snakes, 
he can go out to Omaha and Houston 
and Nashville and be charming and graceful. 

The cheesy level of political debate today has favored the par- 
ty on the attack, it being easier to plant fear and confusion than to 
explain why blah blah blah really means blah blah, as shown in 
diagram 4A (see footnote on page 495), which helped elect a lot of 
Republicans running against Big Gummint. On Election Night, | 
almost swallowed my gum when Senator Dole said, in an inter- 
view, “There are some things that government does well,” some- 
thing that no Republican has uttered in years. A man who has 
spent 34 years in the Federal Government must have been sur- 
prised at the vehemence his party unleashed. 

But in 1996 the Democrats get to throw some cheese of their 
own. The Republicans are going to be the Party That Canceled the 
Clean Air Act and Took Hot Lunches from Children, the Orphan- 
age Party of Large White Men Who Feel Uneasy Around Gals. No 
matter who the G.o.P. candidate is, he will have to defend Newt 
Gingrich, and there may be happier ways to spend your life. 
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Garrison Keillor is the host of A Prairie Home Companion, heard 
every ees — on wie radio. 
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POP MUSIC 


Roaring 


A star for 25 years, clean and sober for three, 
Elton John rides his Lion King smash to new heights 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


E’S A GAME LAD, SO WHEN EL- 

ton John was asked to write 

songs for The Lion King, he 

said why not. In a career that 

began 30 years ago with the | 
band Bluesology and thus spans most of 
the rock era, John had worked and lived in 
the grand and sordid rock-star tradition: 
written hundreds of songs, sold albums in 
the hundred millions, cavorted onstage in 
tuxes and plumes, dared to announce his 
bisexuality, endured rehab for alcoholism, 
cocaine addiction, bulimia. Nothing hu- 
man was alien to him. But as he began the 
task of composing melodies to Tim Rice’s 
words for the Disney animated adventure, 
John wondered whether he'd sunk too 
low. “I sat there with a line of lyrics that 
began, ‘When I was a young warthog ...° 
and I thought, “Has it come to this?’” 

It came out fine. The Lion King album 
sold 7 million copies, and the hit single 
Can You Feel the Love Tonight? earned 
John a Grammy last week for Best Male 
Pop Vocal Performance (one of three Lion 
King Grammys). He's the prohibitive 





57 Before there was an Elton John, young 
Reggie Dwight was a piano prodigy in Middlesex 


favorite to win an Oscar later this month: 
of the five nominees for Best Original 
Song, three are numbers from The Lion 
King. And he has a new generation of 
groupies: the six-year-olds who accost 
him in airports and tell him they love the 
movie's songs. “That’s exactly what I 
wrote it for,” he says. “I wanted to write 
melodies that kids would like.” 

These days, the Liberace of rock is on 
a roll. Made in England, his new album of 
songs with longtime collaborator Bernie 
Taupin, is a strong set from an enlight- 
ened survivor: pungent, coherent, brim- 
ming with good tunes. This month John 
resumes his smash series of concerts with 
Billy Joel. Twelve of his old albums are 
about to be issued in remastered editions, 
with previously unreleased songs. He and 
Rice will soon begin writing the score for 
a new version of Aida, which Disney is 
planning to bring to Broadway. And he’s 
working on an animated film version of 
Belfast, a haunting and hopeful song 
about the Irish troubles that is the high 
point of his new album. 

Best of all, the pop soap opera that has 
been John’s public life looks to have a 
happy third act. At 47, the star 
has emerged from his rehabs fit 
and creatively recharged. “For a 
decade or more,” says Taupin, 
“people have tended to view 
Elton John only as a commercial 
figure. You wouldn’t even know 
he made records. He was just 
this character from the tabloids. 
But now he’s totally alive. His 
rehab was more than fixing what 
was broken. It was an exorcism. 
He's become stronger, and he 
wants to prove himself again. He 
wants that new respect.” 

Respect, at least from the 
hip end of the rock establish- 
ment, has often eluded John. He 
lacks the anguish and ragged 
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emotional edge of the existential rock 
star; he’s closer to Neil Sedaka than to 
Bruce Springsteen And there’s some- 
thing uncool—refreshingly so—about his 
naked need to be loved across the foot- 
lights. “Even if I had only one finger left,” 
he once said, “I'd play for you.” That’s the 
credo of the compulsive showman, who 
loves to get people to sing along with all 
the tunes (Your Song, Daniel, Rocket 
Man, Crocodile Rock, I’m Still Standing) 
that have snaked into the pop repertoire 
And sometimes he fools you. His new 
album’s title track perks and chirps along 
like a burger jingle. Not until you peel off 
the tinsel and listen to the lyrics—“You 
had a scent for scandal/ Well here’s my 
middle finger/ I had 40 
years of pain/ and nothing 
to cling to”—do you hear 
John raging at his home- 
land and his fickle 
fans. “It’s sort of a 
screw you’ song,” 
says Taupin. “I put 
myself in his shoes 
and heard him 
saying, “This is me, 
accept me _ for 
what I am.” 
John is the 
sum of what 
he has learned 
and, of course, 
borrowed. On 
the new album 
you'll hear echoes of 
4 Whiter Shade of 1967 “Maybe | 
Pale in the powerful can't recapture 
ballad Man; a hint of that old energy. 


mid-period Beatles in But! can 
recapture the 


the benign Latitude —— 
spirit 


and the jaunty Please; a 
great big blast of the Rolling Stones’ Sym- 
pathy for the Devil in the infectious, won- 
drously bleak Pain (“My name is pain 
You be long to me You're all I ever want 
ed/ I’m all you'll ever be”). But hey, 90% 
of everything is theft. John built these 
songs on solid, familiar pop-rock founda- 
tions and wedded his musical ingenuity 
the other, crucial 10%—to Taupin’s brit 
tle, Delphian lyrics 

‘I don't believe in artists,” said the 
hero of Tom Stoppard’s play The Real 
Thing. “1 believe in singles.” The joy and 
curse of Elton John’s music is that every 
song on every album has eyes to be a hit 
single. These are super-productions, aur 


al Busby Berkeley numbers, ascending 
an oratorical mountain to the sky-rocket 
ing crescendo. And, on Made in Eng 
land, they sound swell; there’s heft and 


meaning in the songs—no throwaways 
“Since I’ve been sober I've made three 


1995 He's found the “quiet” life in Old 
Windsor, but he'll be touring again soon 
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albums, and this is the best,” he says. 
“Getting adjusted to a new way of life 
takes time. You don’t go from 16 years 
of taking drugs to instant tranquillity.” 
But he’s not the sort to sit back and 
smell the royalties. “This album was a 
make-or-break thing for me,” he says, 
“because I had to get off my backside 
and do something. I don’t want to settle 
for a quiet life.” 

These days, though, life is quieter. 
John has just renovated his home in Old 
Windsor. He gutted 
the building, filled the 
£ rooms with antiques, 
decked the walls with 
illustrations of naval 
battles, stocked the 
> shelves with Meissen 
and Staffordshire. A 
gracious home for the 
Country Squire. 

There’s enough 
of the old peacock in 
John that he still likes 
to buy things—“I can 


find a store in the 
desert”—but now he’s 
As his more interested in 


drug problems 
mounted, so did 
John’s sartorial— 


selling them off: the 
former contents of his 
and hairstyling— house, at Sotheby's 
excesses last year, and cart- 
loads of old clothes, with the proceeds 
going to AIDS charities. His own Elton 
John amps Foundation—to which he 
donates all profits from his singles—has 
raised $5.5 million for care and education. 

In 1976, John became one of the 
few brave souls to emerge from the 
huge gay show-biz underground into 
the glare of publicity and opprobrium. 
If he suffered a bit less for his declara- 
tion than other entertainers might have, 
it’s because his appeal is not primarily 
sexual; the glitter and sartorial outrage 


100 








In concert he dazzled on the keyboard and started developing his look 


conceal an ordinary, football-loving guy 
with an extraordinary love of the lime- 
light. For all the tabloid titters, England 
realizes this; it has virtually made John 
its official Ambassador of Fun. He has 
performed for all branches of the Royal 
Family, and is a favorite dancing part- 
ner of Princess Diana. But John says he 
doesn’t enjoy going to most parties any- 
more “because people are off their face. 
I stand there holding my glass of water 
and realize that I used to be like that, or 
worse. I'd be in my room doing drugs 
instead of getting up in the mornings. 
There was a whole beautiful world | 
missed.” 

But there was still the performing. 
“T sustained my success because I was 
always pretty good live,” John says mod- 
estly about his high-wire, haywire stage 
shows. “But I wasn’t very happy with 
some of the work I did. How could I be? 
| wasn’t there half the time, mentally or 
physically. All | cared about was coming 
offstage and finding out where the 
cocaine was. The first five years of my 
career weren't like that; you could see 
the innocence, the spark in my eyes.” 

You can still see it—and, on Made 
in England, hear it. The album is a dec- 
laration of renewal from an old master 
who will always have a lot of the kid in 
him. “Maybe I can’t recapture that old 
energy,” he says. “But I can recapture 
the spirit of that energy. I have a lot left 
in me. Rubinstein was playing brilliant- 
ly at 80; Picasso didn’t stop. Why 
should I?” 

All right, he’s no Rubinstein, no 
Picasso. But even a Rocket Man can 
have a long trajectory. Bank on it: Elton 
will forever keep pumping the piano 
and cranking out the hits. Still standing. 
Still playing your song. Reported by 
Barry Hillenbrand/Old Windsor and David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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Puzzling Case 


A doctor diagnoses his life in 
Robertson Davies’ new novel 


By PAUL GRAY 


OBERTSON DAVIES’ NEW NOVEL 
opens with a mystery: an elder- 
ly priest of the Anglican Church 
of Canada drops dead during a 
particularly dramatic moment in the 
Good Friday services. Very near its end, 
The Cunning Man (Viking; 469 pages; 
$23.95) provides an explanation for this 
long-ago demise, although it is doubtful 
that any reader simply intent on finding 
out whodunit will still be turning these 
pages. The overriding appeal of a Davies 
book, as his legion of fans will attest, rarely 
rides on something as mundane as sus- 
pense. Instead, Canada’s foremost living 
author, now 81, entertains with an old- 
fashioned fictional mixture that he seems 
to have invented anew: keen social obser- 
vations delivered with wit, intelligence 
and free-floating philosophical curiosity. 
The narrator and hero of The Cun 
ning Man is Jonathan Hullah, M.D., who 
was present at St. Aidan’s Church in 
Toronto when Father Ninian Hobbes 
| collapsed and died. Also on the altar that 
day was Hullah’s old friend from prep 
school days, Father Charles [redale, who 
shooed the physician away when he 
approached the stricken celebrant. “We 





UNIMPEACHABLE SANITY: At 81 the 
author retains his old-fashioned virtues 
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be'sa question that has long 


plagued carmakers everywhere: how 





do you increase horsepower and still 


maintain optimum trac tion and 


control? A tough question, yes. But one that now HOLD YOUR HORSES. THE SUPERIOR 
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Drive Impreza. “With 2 .2-lker engine option, Source: Kelley Blue Book 


135 HORSES MEAN MORE 
POWER TO YOU. 
It’s simple. The 

more horses you _ 
harness, the more 
power you get. That’s why the new Subaru 
Impreza features an available 135-hp 2. 2- 
liter horizontally opposed engine. So you 
can climb quicker. Merge smoother. 4 
Pass faster. And just plain have 
more fun. And for even quicker , 
response, the new Impreza offers 
4-speed Electronically Con- 
trolled Automatic Transmission 


(4EAT). So 


whether it’s 









a sudden swerve 


on the highway or a steep mountain 


curve, you get the racehorse _ ; With 
reflexes you ot oe - Subaru All-Wheel Drive, 
rely on. The ' you hold the reins. The Subaru All-Wheel 
workhorse Drive system automatically transfers power from 


stamina you need. the wheels that slip to the wheels that grip. 





SHORSES IF THEY 
RY HOOVES? = 


a car's powe = car's power — not the other way around. wet peed 


VALUE THAT MAKES HORSE SENSE. 


or buttons to push. In fact, we call it 


the ‘ultimate safety feature,” and it’s 





available on every single 


model we make. So snowy neat > 7. 







The 1995 Impreza,. 


Outback Wagon Starting as low as $14,750," the new Impreza 





delivers high performance without the high price. 





And 









with Subaru low 
maintenance built in, your Impreza 
won't cost you much down the road either. So call 
Constantly monitoring I-800-WANT-AWD for details. Or better yet, 
changing road and weather condi- test-drive the new Impreza today. It’s not just 
tions, All-Wheel Drive delivers the traction and another car. Its a whole different animal. 


control you need, when you need it. Actually 

helping you avoid accidents. And unlike typical 

four-wheel drive systems, Subaru All-Wheel Drive SUBARU. 

delivers full-time active safety. No levers to throw The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive: 


MSRP of Impreza L Coupe with All-Wheel Drive and standard 18-liter engine. Pictured is Impreza Outback Wagon with standard 18-liter engine. MSRP is $15,750. Prices do 
not inchade inland transportation, taxes, license and title fees. Dealer's actual price may vary. Certain items shown are optional equipment available at an additional « harge. 

















were members of two rival priesthoods, 
Hullah muses, “he the Man of God and I 
the Man of Science.” 

Hullah’s memory of this scene is 
rekindled when he agrees to a series of 


interviews with an attractive young 


female reporter who plans a series of arti- 
cles on “The Toronto That Used to Be.” In 
order to distinguish what he wants to tell 
her from what he wishes to keep to him 
self—including his misgivings about 
Father Hobbes’ death—Hullah begins 
writing notes to himself in a case book, 
an old-fashioned 

physician’s tool. As 

his jottings mount 

up, Hullah notes to 

himself, “I really 

must put on the 

brakes or this Case 

Book, which I in- 

tend only as an aide- 

mémoire, will turn 

into one of those 

German Bildungs- 

romanen, about the 

growth of a human 

spirit.” 

Which is exactly what The Cunning 
Man is: a leisurely look back at the for 
mation of an intriguing character and 
unusual doctor. (“My nose,” he asserts, “is 
one of my principal diagnostic instru- 
ments.”) “We old men are garrulous,” 
Hullah says in passing, and he seems in no 
greater hurry to end his life story than he 
does to stop living. He recounts his pil- 
grimage from a rural Canadian village 
through school and World War II service 
in the medical corps with cool good humor 
and plenty of diverting asides (“What has 
nature produced more totally ravishing 
than a beautiful, witty soprano?”). 

Hullah fell in love but once, at age 24, 
and then lost her, at least formally, when 
the woman married one of his closest 
school friends. But they maintained an 
intermittent affair, and Hullah now 
believes that her grown son may also be 
his. What, he wonders, should he do with 
this suspicion? “My son. Do I look on him 
with dimmed eyes, yearning to embrace 
him and claim him as my own? No, I 
don’t. Things are very well as they are.” 

This cool, ironic tone may puzzle read- 
ers who have grown accustomed to the 
exhibitionist screeches and gibberings of 
contemporary fictional narrators. But 
Davies has never minded appearing old- 
fashioned in the absence of a preferable 
alternative. At one point Hullah describes 
a typical novel by John Galsworthy, “full 
of controlled social consciousness, de- 
tailed but not probing investigation of 
character, and unimpeachable sanity, 
justice and compassion.” A better self- 
review would be hard to imagine. o 








@ THEATER 


Baby, Thats Rock ‘n’ Roll 


The witty, bluesy songs of Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller make 
it to Broadway. Too bad it took them 30 years 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


The warden said, “Come out with 
your hands up in the air 

“If you don't stop this riot, you all 
gonna get the chair.” 

Scarface Jones said, “It’s too late to 
quit. 

“Pass the dynamite, ‘cause the fuse is 
lit.” 

There’s a riot goin’ on... in cell block #9. 

HOSE WERE FIGHT- 

ing words in 1954. 

Riot in Cell Block = 

#9, performed by 
the Los Angeles quartet 
the Robins, 
rhythm and blues by Jerry 
Leiber and Mike Stoller, 
the songwriting team 
who, as much as anybody 
invented rock ’n’ roll. To 
imagine 50s pop music 
without their propulsive 
tunes—Hound Dog, Kan 
sas City, Jailhouse Rock, 
Searchin’, Love Potion #9, 
There Goes My Baby 
Love Me, Yakety Yak—is 
pretty much to imagine 
the ’40s. As writer-pro- 
ducers, impresarios on 
call to Elvis Presley, the 
Coasters, the Drifters and 
many more, Leiber and 
Stoller were the prime 
concocters of sass, men- 
ace and blue-eyed soul in 
rock’s first decade. 

This week, 30 years after they 
chucked the teen format to write cabaret 
songs for the cognoscenti, these two 
troublemakers are On Broadway (anoth 
er number they helped write). Smokey 
Joe’s Cafe: The Songs of Leiber and 
Stoller is a gaudy, exuberant concert of 40 
or so prime L&S tunes, directed at stock- 
car speed by Jerry Zaks and sold with 
foot-in-the-door showmanship by a cast 
of five guys and four gals. The evening 
of what L&S did 
and what Broadway, when it gets the 
spark, can still do. It is also an occasion 
for melancholy, for the team’s songs had 
the distinctive voice and dramatic line of 
the best musical theater. Broadway blew 
it when, for decades, it neglected Leiber 


is vintage 


serves as a celebration 


and Stoller and the songwriting genera- 
tion they nurtured 

Smokey Joe’s Cafe is as colorful and 
jaunty as the Day-Glo zoot suits that 
comes to life and struts through the 
Shoppin’ for Clothes number. Choreog- 
rapher Joey McKneely gives the per- 
formers a killer aerobic workout. When 
they’re not executing brisk parodies of 
the goofy-cool footwork done by every 
backup group in the ’50s, they are sexily 
slow dancing to L&S’s low-tempo stuff 





REVIVAL MEETING: Brenda Braxton, B.J. Crosby, DeLee Lively and 
Pattie Darcy Jones help celebrate the men who made rock grow up fast 


or, in a gorgeous version of Spanish 
Harlem, bringing ballet to the barrio. 
These cats can sing too, both as solo 
stunners—check out Victor Trent Cook’s 
rabid virtuosity on I (Who Have Noth 
ing)—and as part of street-corner quartets 
that seem to have been together for years. 
Zaks did not impose a 
story line on the song cycle, the show is 
always in danger of playing like an after- 
dinner revue on a cruise ship. But the 
music’s wit and the cast’s verve carry 
Smokey Joe’s Cafe past easy nostalgia 
into knowledgeable evocation. Unlike 
the heavy production of Show Boat now 
on Broadway, this one sails and soars. It’s 
not just a revival; when B.J. Crosby puts 
her capacious lung power to the gospel- 


Because 
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ish Saved, the show is a revival meeting. 

There is a connection, though, 
between the panoramic prettiness of 
Show Boat and the searchlight grittiness 
of Smokey Joe’s Cafe. Whether or not 
they realized it, Leiber and Stoller were 
accomplishing in the 50s what Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II did in 
the ’20s: translating the black music of 
church halls and barrooms into sophisti- 
cated songs that were at once true to the 
original spirit and acceptable to a main- 
stream audience. For L&S, that accept- 
ability was a fluky byproduct of their 
urge to write rhythm and blues for the 
“race music” market. They didn’t need to 
dilute their material for white listeners: 
the mainstream diverted itself to reach 
their fertile backwater. 

Stoller, the kid composer from Long 
Island, found dozens of cunning varia- 
tions on the traditional 
12-bar blues. And Leiber, 
the Baltimore-born_ lyri- 
cist, poured his love of 
radio melodrama into the 
two-minute song. There 
was no June moon 
in the lurid Leiber land- 
scape; it was a night town 


of train wrecks (Black 
Denim Trousers and 
Motorcycle Boots) and 


knife fights (the show's 
title song), sawmill slicings 
(Along Came Jones) and 
countless jailbreaks. Even 
a love song could sound 
like a taunt when Leiber 
wrote it. Consider the cap 
per to the Peggy Lee I’m a 
Woman: “I can make a 
dress out of a feed bag and 
I can make a man out of 
you.” Pop music was sup- 
posed to be kid stuff; 
Leiber and Stoller gave ita 
stiff drink and made it 
grow up fast and strong. 
Baby, that was rock ’n’ roll. 

It could have been musical theater 
too. But Broadway remained a musty gen- 
tlemen’s club, tweaking the old formulas, 
calling on the same aging composers 
instead of summoning L&S, Randy New- 
man, Roy Orbison, Jimmy Webb, Jim 
Steinman and the whole Brill Building 
contingent. Every once in a while rock 
turns up onstage as part of an oldies pack- 
age: Tommy, Buddy: The Buddy Holly 
Story and Leader of the Pack and, in Lon- 
don, compendiums of songs by Barry 
Manilow and ABBA. Smokey Joe’s Cafe is 
one such package, snazzy and tightly 
wrapped. It’s just three decades late. With 
Leiber and Stoller’s help, there could’ve 
been a riot goin’ on—on Broadway. a 











THEATER 


Vanya on 
Every Street 


Chekhov’ great drama is 
suddenly ubiquitous, but a 
new stage version falls short 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


STROV, THE TROUBLED, DRINK- 
prone doctor in Chekhov's Uncle 
Vanya, asks, “Those who will 
live a hundred ... years after us, 
for whom we are struggling now to beat 
out a road, will they remember and say a 
good word for us?” Those 100 years are 
nearly up. The play was first published 98 
years ago, when Chekhov was 37 and al- 
ready ailing with the consumption that 


would kill him seven years later. He | 


feared that he would soon be forgotten, 
but today Chekhov—and_ particularly 
Uncle Vanya—seems to be everywhere. 

In an age of high-concept, image 
driven entertainment, on stage as well 
as in the rest of popular culture, the as- 











YEARNING: “Will they remember and say a good word for us?” Fox, as Astrov, and 
Courtenay, as Vanya, try to make it so at New York's Circle in the Square 


cendancy of what is maybe Chekhov's 
least eventful major drama comes as a 
surprise. Louis Malle’s movie adapta- 
tion, Vanya on 42nd Street, has become 
an unexpected art-house success. This 
nicely calibrated play-within-a-film, 
starring Wallace Shawn as Vanya, fol 
lows a New York City theater company 
that is rehearsing the play. Two more 
film versions are in the works—one di- 
rected by and starring Anthony Hop- 


kins; the other an Australian version 
from British stage director Michael 
Blakemore. And at New York City’s Cir- 
cle in the Square Theatre, the play has 
been revived once again, with Tom 
Courtenay in the title role. 

Tolstoy, famously fault finding, dis 
liked Uncle Vanya. “Where is the dra- 
ma?” he demanded. “It doesn’t go any- 
where.” True, bullets are fired, but 
nobody is felled; vows of love are ten- 


dered, but none are consummated. Van- 
ya is someone who has come to realize, 
belatedly, that his life “has been hope- 
lessly wasted.” He has sacrificed every- 
thing for his elderly brother-in-law, a 
pompous professor. Vanya’s despair and 
resignation eventually give way to hys- 
terical action: he picks up a pistol and 
goes after his brother-in-law. As usual, 
his aim is off, leaving him rueful: “To 
have made such a fool of myself: to have 
fired twice and missed him!” 

Chekhov once gave an aspiring nov- 
elist some telling advice: “When you 
want to touch the reader's heart, try to be 
colder. It gives their grief, as it were, a 
background, against which it stands out 
in greater relief.” In its cool observation- 
al dispassion and fineness of construc- 
tion, Uncle Vanya has all the grace of a 
gentle snowfall. 

Unfortunately, the new Broadway 
production is an ice crystal gone a little 
soft at the edges. Courtenay, a veteran 
British stage performer probably best 
known here for his film roles (The Lone- 
liness of the Long Distance Runner; 
Dr. Zhivago), offers a Vanya of precise 
but wistful enunciations, interspersed 
with moments of careening grandeur. 
But the rest of the cast is weak. Gerry 
Bamman overacts as the bankrupt 





landowner Telyegin. Amanda Donohoe 
(formerly of L.A. Law) looks lovely as the 
irresistible beauty Yelena but fails to 
wring any pathos from her realization 
that in life she has “always played a mi- 
nor role.” As the professor, Werner 
Klemperer produces a small fool when 
we long for a big one— 
there’s a panoramic sweep 
missing in his windy fatu- 
ities. James Fox is com- 
petent as Astrov, and at 
times genuinely moving, 
but here too we hunger for 
something larger. Astrov 
is a feckless visionary ob- 
sessed with the future; in 
Fox’s controlled perfor- 
mance we miss the simul- 
taneous brightness and va- 
cancy of eye that belong to 
the incurable schemer and dreamer. 
Astrov’s obsession is just one aspect 
of the play’s preoccupation with time. 
His medical training encourages him to 
see the world as his patient. The progno- 
sis is grim: Russia’s forests are being 
stripped, its fauna decimated, its rivers 
defiled. But in Vanya’s eyes, time is stat- 
ic. Boredom, frustration, tedium will 
reign eternally. The choice these two 
philosophers contrive is desolate: the 


In its cool dis- 
passion and 
fineness of 
construction, 
Uncle Vanya 
has the grace 
of a snowfall 








world is going to hell, or it’s already there. 

More than any other Russian play- 
wright, Chekhov is perceived in America 
as relevant to our age. This may be owing 
to his trafficking in gloom (any impulse 
toward optimism being, of course, 
evidence of callowness). But even his 
darkest interludes are 
subtle and variegated. 
There’s a vivid moment 
in one of his stories 
when an awestruck boy 
beholds a flash of light- 
ning: “someone seemed 
to strike a match in the 
sky.” Something lovely is 
always dancing beyond 
Chekhov's horizon, to- 
ward which his charac- 
ters gaze with palpable 
yearning. 

Perhaps it is this hint of the ideal that 
accounts for Vanya’s continuing attrac- 
tion. Even if nothing much happens on- 
stage, everything is happening on that 
other, imagined stage—a world of fulfilled 
passions, where scholarship leads to wis- 
dom, industry to affluence, sexual desire 
to spiritual communion. Chekhov's im- 
pulse is transcendent. At his best he 
evokes an ethereal theater where angels 
perform in front of angels. e 











You already know where you want to go, and we can help you get 


there. With Business Source. Call our software information resource 





for growing businesses and we'll send you our Making the Move kit. A 
It contains our step-by-step guide and an implementation software 


program. It creates a detailed map of your move tailored to your specific 


AND WE'LL SEND 


[1-800-60-SouRCE | 
DIRECTIONS. 
software as well as hardware. Which means you can avoid rocky starts 
and productivity roadblocks. For those of you who are in the early stages 
of moving, ask for our Planning The Move kit to answer your software y 


questions. These are only a few of the ways we've made moving from Mi. fe 


DOS to Windows™ applications easier than ever, The next move is yours. WHERE DO YOU WANT 10 GO TODAY 





Reusable Products: 


How to Conserve Resources and Reduce Waste 


One way we can all help to protect the 
environment is by cutting down on the 
amount of waste we generate 

The fact is that each one of us is cur- 
rently creating four pounds of garbage a 
day. Four pounds—thar’s a lot of waste 
heading for our landfills. 

But there is a way we can all cut down 
on this statistic and help reduce waste 
And that's by buying products we can use 
and reuse 

Reuse is a simple idea — but a valuable 
tool in conserving precious resources 


PLASTIC MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
Whether we're aware of it or not, we 
already buy a number of reusable items 
Just one look around the house proves that. Toothbrushes, 
food storage containers, sports bottles— all of these are de- 
signed to be used and used again. Even items not designed 
for reuse often are, when things like plastic grocery bags get 
reused as trash can liners 

And all of these have something else in common: they are 
all made of plastic. Lightweight and durable, shatter-resistant 
and resealable —plastic is often the material of choice for 
many commonly reused items 


MORE PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM 

Many companies today are making a concerted effort to 
develop reusable products Things we used once and threw 
away we can now keep and use again. Laundry products are 
a good example. 

Many brands of liquid detergents and fabric softeners are 
now sold in durable plastic containers that can be refilled and 
reused, Refills come in flexible plastic pouches that require 





less material to make —and, of course, 
less to throw away 

One of the biggest increases in reuse 
of materials occurs in the auto industry. 

Many auto makers are reclaiming 
damaged or discarded auto parts made 
of lightweight, durable plastic—repair- 
ing them and reusing them where suit- 
able in other automobiles. This practice 
helps reduce the number of auto parts 
that end up in our landfills 


REFILLABLE MILK BOTTLES 
Go TO SCHOOL 

Some kids are learning all about the 
benefits of reuse these days in a unique 
and environmentally friendly way. 

Many schools, especially in the northeast, are re placing 
their throwaw: ay paperboard milk containers with refillable 
plastic bottles— and the idea is catching on 

These refillable plastic bottles reduce the amount of trash 
headed for the waste stream. The schools involved in this 
program help keep 30 million paper cartons out of the waste 
stream each year. 

And students like the idea of drinking milk right out of 
these clear, lightweight and shatter-resistant half-pint bottles 
Empty bottles are picked up, returned to the dairy, steril- 
ized, refilled and may be reused up to 100 times Then, after 
they have served their useful life as bottles, they are recycled 

for use in other plastic products. 


RECYCLING 
In our next special feature, we'll look at recycling, an important 
component in a community’s waste management system. @ 
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. which typically holds up to 


pound bags that were previously used for 
shipping. 


polypropylene, for producer 
1000 pounds of product, replaces the 50- papel snaiokok cleaned 
refilled with the same products for additional is then used in other applications for this 
shipments to industry. 





and TEE ee ae Pipronicne en bAich 
versatile plastic. 


Overall, not only is less material used in the first place, but the inherent reusability of plastic 
“super sacks” provides the best environmental and functional performance. 











; oe help keep you out of trouble. 


tamper-evident seal, you can be confident 
your medicine has been well-protected. In 
fact, plastic can cut down on waste, bulk 
and weight by replacing the entire outer 
package. + Of course, there’s a lot of 
plastic that protects us by not breaking. 
Like eyeglasses and sport goggles with 


PLASTIC MAKES 


one time when breaking something 


se when you break open a plastic 
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strong plastic lenses. Safety films that help 


keep broken windows and windshields 


from shattering. And plastic bottles that 


7 You Never Appreciate Some Plastic 
oa Until It’s Broken. 


tend to bounce instead of break when you 
drop them. « To learn more, just call 
1-800-777-9500 and the American Plastics 
Council will send you a free booklet. 

+ And the next time you break some plastic, 
you may appreciate what an important 
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breakthrough it really is. 


IT POSSIBLE.™ 


@ MUSIC 


Raising the Titanic 


The great ship went down more than 80 years ago, but for 
British composer Gavin Bryars, its music has never stopped 


By MICHAEL WALSH 
IT BEGINS WITH A 
ship’s bell clanging 
peacefully in the night. 
Suddenly there is the 
shuddering impact of 
steel meeting solid, 
: razor-sharp ice. Then 
the music emerges as if from a watery 
grave, half heard and half perceived, a 
stately, contemplative hymn solemnly 
intoned by a string sextet. A brass choir 
picks up fragments of the tune, while a 
boys’ chorus adds a heavenly descant of 
Kyrie Eleison. From time to time, scraps 
of sound emerge from the wreckage— 
buckling bulkheads, rushing water, dis- 
embodied voices of the survivors, alarm 
horns honking futilely across the cold 
North Atlantic—but as the great ship set- 
tles beneath the waves, the 
continues in its calm, imperturbable 
course. 

So goes Gavin Bryars’ extraordinary 





elegy The Sinking of the Titanic, re- | 


leased this month by Point Music. 
Mankind’s greatest and most & 
poignant symbol of technological 
hubris has inspired the British 2 
composer, 52, to one of his finest 
and most moving works, every bit 
the equal of 1993’s haunting 
Jesus’ Blood Never Failed Me Yet 
and even surpassing it in the com- 
plex and sure-handed way Bryars 
uses his materials. 

Jesus’ Blood made its impact 
by repeating, for nearly an hour, a 
phrase of a hymn tune sung by an 
old man on a London street and 
recorded by a TV crew filming a 
documentary on derelicts. Bryars 
devised a kaleidoscopic accompa- 
niment for the man’s a cappella 
tape loop, slowly shifting and 
swelling the instrumentation and 
finally bringing on Tom Waits 
near the end to sing a raw, urgent 
posthumous duet. 

Titanic has much the same 
structure. Evoking the incredible 
fortitude of the musicians who 
kept playing until the ship sank, 
the hymn Autumn (which bears a 
striking resemblance to Amazing 
Grace) is repeated over and over 
while its aural environment grad- 
ually changes. Modular in con- 





music | 


struction, the work can be performed at 
varying lengths. “As you know, water is a 
highly efficient conductor of sound,” ex- 
plains Bryars. “Obviously, it was impos- 
sible for the band to keep playing under 
water, but theoretically the music has 
just kept on going, forever. That’s the 
feeling I was after.” 

Timelessness is a hallmark of Bryars’ 
work. He first explored it as one of the 
composers for director Robert Wilson’s 
epic the CIVIL warS, a multiact theater 
piece that has yet to be performed in its 
entirety. He is currently working on his 
first full-fledged opera, Dr. Ox's Experi- 
ment, based on an obscure Jules Verne 
novel about a stranger who arrives in a vil- 
lage where time moves infinitely slowly 
and who disrupts everyone’s life by bring- 
ing them back to “normal.” In The Sinking 
of the Titanic he has created a modern 
fantasia on a hymn tune that resonates 
serenely through the eight decades since 
the “unsinkable” luxury liner went down. 
In a commemorative masterpiece, Bryars 
offers a fitting benediction. Pa 





THE BAND PLAYED ON: Gavin Bryars’ repetitive, 
modular style evokes a sense of timelessness 








RHYTHM: Once a sideman, McBride is 
now “like a snowball rolling downhill” 


Ace of Bass 


On his solo debut, Christian 
McBride comes out swinging 
By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


ASSISTS ARE THE BRICKLAYERS OF 
the jazz world. Their job—to lay 
down a solid rhythmic founda- 
tion that their fellow musicians 

can build on—may not be sexy, but it’s 
indispensable. In just four years as a pro, 
bassist Christian McBride has developed 
a strong but unobtrusive rhythmic style 
that has made him a ubiquitous musical 
presence. Although he’s only 22, he has 

| played on some 70 recordings and has 
toured with the top soloists, most recent- 
ly saxophone wunderkind Joshua Red- 
man. Now McBride’s solo debut, Gettin’ 
to It, should establish him as more than 
just a hotshot accompanist. 

McBride’s roots are in soul mu- 

sic, At eight he taught himself bass, play- 

| ing along to Stax and James Brown 
records at home in Philadelphia. Arriving 

| at Juilliard at 17, he studied jazz and clas- 
sical bass. But his education really began 
a year later, he says, when he dropped out 
to try to make it on his own. Moving into 
a small Harlem apartment with four 
roommates (“There was always some- 
body jamming in the living room,” he re- 
calls), McBride spent his days practicing 
his instrument. Nights he hung out in 
Greenwich Village clubs studying the 
techniques of his idols, bassists like Ron 
Carter. “I could get an informal lesson 
anytime | wanted,” McBride says. “I'd 
come home so inspired, I'd play all night.” 
All his preparation is paying off. 
Since his first gig, in 1990, he’s had 
steady work. “I’m like a snowball rolling 
downhill,” he says. He can even afford 
his own apartment now. Gettin’ to It 
showcases his wide-ranging skills—in 
swing, bebop, blues, free jazz—and his full, 
throbbing sound. McBride may be the 
most promising and versatile new bassist 
since Charlie Mingus. To some people, 
that may not sound so sexy, but for jazz 
fans, it sure is exciting. a 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


The Inventor of Bad TV 


What would the ’70s have been without Sherwood Schwartz? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





TELEVISION IN THE 1960S 
and early "70s did not lack 
absurdities. It was a time 
when viewers were enter- 
tained by a flying nun, a 
buxom genie and a subur- 
ban witch who twitched her 
SIGHT GAG nose. Yet of all the ridiculous 
Gilligan the TV shows of the era, two 
punch line stand out for their enduring, 
- unfathomable allure: The Brady Bunch, 
= the sitcom about an adage-spewing step- 
“family cavorting on an Astroturf lawn, 
2and Gilligan’s Island, the tale of seven 
® mismatched castaways on an island that 
iseemed oddly close to Hollywood. Both 
shows had a goofy otherworldliness 
painfully out of step with their tumul- 
tuous times. Both spawned fanatical cult 
followings and countless spin-offs. Both, 
amazingly, were created by the same 
man, Sherwood Schwartz. 

After a couple of decades in relative 
obscurity, Schwartz, 78, has suddenly 
resurfaced. He co-produced the current 
box-office hit The Brady Bunch Movie 
and has already started work ona sequel. 
He is in the midst of writing a big-screen 
version of Gilligan’s Island. (No cast yet, 
but Schwartz has his wish list: Martin 





Short as Gilligan, John Goodman as the 
Skipper and Michelle Pfeiffer or Geena 
Davis as the improbably maquillaged 
starlet Ginger.) What's more, Schwartz is 
teaming with Ted Turner to create a chain 
of Gilligan-inspired amusement arcades. 
Among the attractions: Gilligan’s volcano, 
the professor’s science lab and Mary Ann’s 
dessert bar. These projects could finally 
earn Schwartz significant financial re- 
wards; he does not own the rights to ei- 
ther of his perpetually airing TV creations. 

Schwartz, who grew up in Brooklyn 
and has a master’s degree in biochem- 
istry, wrote for such early TV comedies 
as The Red Skelton Show and Ozzie and 
Harriet before creating his two biggest 
hits. Since then he has overseen a cottage 
industry—producing cartoon shows and 
TV movies based on Gilligan and the 
Bradys. He also has produced the occa- 
sional TV pilot, like 1982's Scamps, star- 
ring Gilligan himself, Bob Denver, as 
an unemployed television writer. 

The Brady Bunch Movie was in 
some ways his most trying project. 
In one version of the script, the 
naive-to-their-knee-socks Bradys 
were turned into foulmouthed 
hellions. “It was vulgar,” says 
HERE’S A STORY ... Mike and Carol 
in all their beloved vacuousness 
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ONE MIND, TWO CLASSICS: Schwartz 
gave us the Bradys and seven castaways 
Schwartz. “Instead of making it a gentle 
satire, it was written with an ax.” 
Schwartz, who has four children and has 
been married to his wife Mildred for 54 
years, fired off memos to Paramount chief 
Sherry Lansing, threatening to campaign 
against the film should it contain racy 
scenes or base language. He won. The 
film, which transports the Formica-loving 
clan to a 90s world of fast teenagers, evil 
developers and psychotherapy, was much 
more to his liking. But the stress took its 
toll: the day the film opened, at dinner 
Schwartz blacked out. He later had a pace- 
maker implanted to correct a heart condi- 
tion—called, incredibly, bradycardia. 

In his modern, sparsely appointed 
Beverly Hills home, Schwartz keeps 
balsa-wood replicas of all the Gilligan's 
Island characters, as well as leather- 
bound volumes of scripts for both his fa- 
bled sitcoms. Schwartz has always been 
his shows’ most earnest defender. When 
comedy writer Merrill Markoe once 
asked him why the theme songs for Gilli- 
gan’s Island and The Brady Bunch lay out 
their premises so explicitly (“Here's the 
story/ Of a lovely lady ...”), he replied, 
“Because puzzled people cannot laugh.” 

The Brady Bunch, he contends, was 
“socially significant” because it “dealt 
with real emotional problems—the diffi- 
culty of being the middle girl, a boy be- 
ing too short when he wants to be taller, 
going to the prom with zits on your face.” 
Not long after the show went on the air, 
he recalls, he began getting letters from 
despondent children who wanted to 
move to California to live with the TV 
Bradys. Schwartz replied with a letter to 
their parents, telling them to talk to their 
kids about it. “I hope my letters did some 
good,” he says, “but I was puzzled that 
not a single parent wrote back thanking 
me or telling me that things were O.K.” 

Schwartz remembers css chairman 
William Paley turning pale as Schwartz 
called Gilligan’s Island a “social micro- 
cosm” when he pitched the idea for the 
show. Schwartz still calls it that. “I knew 
that by assembling seven different peo- 
ple and forcing them to live together, 
the show would have great philosophi- 
cal implications,” he says. “On a much 
larger scale this happens all the time. 
Eventually, the Israelis are going to 
have to learn to live with the Arabs. 
We have one world, and Gilligan’s 
Island was my way of saying 
that.” Gilligan and the Skip- 
per as Arafat and Rabin? 
In the world of Sherwood 
FE Schwartz, it makes per- 

», fect sense. —Reported by 
; Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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LEADED 


Only PUR removes lead 


and keeps it out of your 


drinking water. 





Not only does the PUR water filter 
remove 93% of the lead in your 
water, it also significantly reduces 
other contaminants. What more 
could you ask from a water filter? 
Well, for starters, you could 
ask it to “think” for you. With all 
other water filters, its up to you 


hon write to PUR. Department FM 1000. 2229 Edgewood Avenue South 


to remember to change the filter 
cartridge. But what if you forget? 
Or what if your filter is filling up 
faster than you realize? A full 
cartridge may dump months 
worth of contaminants back into 
your water. 

PUR eliminates this danger 
with something we call an Auto- 
matic Safety Monitor. This unique 
technology actually measures 
water usage and tells you exactly 
when to change the filter cartridge. 


Minneapote MN 55476 
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And if you still neglect to replace 
a full cartridge, it protects you by 
simply shutting itself off. 

PUR. The world’s only 
self-monitoring water filter. To 
order, or for the retailer nearest 
you, call 1-800-665-9787, ext. 240. 


SELF-MONITORING WATER FILTER 


re 


Recovery Engnearns, 


1986 POR. © chien of 














A Single 
? ° 

Moms Trial 
MARCIA CLARK, lead 
prosecutor in the OJ. 
Simpson trial, pleaded 
in court two weeks ago 
that she could not stay 
for a late Friday session 
because of child-care 
problems. Now those 
problems may land her 
in another court. Gor- 
don Clark, her es- 
tranged husband, has 
filed for primary cus- 


tody of their two children, ages three and five, claiming 


that they are “starved for affection .. 


. I have personal 


knowledge that [Marcia] doesn’t arrive home until 10 p.m. 
I do not want our children to continue to suffer because 


she ... 


never has time to spend with them.” Responding 


through her lawyer, prosecutor Clark said, “I am devoted 
to my children, who are far and away more important to 
me than anything ... it is inappropriate for me to discuss 


{the matter] in the media.” 


Something to 
Crow About 


With 87 categories to plow 
through, from New Age Album 
to Tropical Latin Performance, 
few people went away empty- 
handed at last week's Grammy 
Awards, which were ladied out 
with appropriate pizazz in Los 
Angeles by the National Acade- 
my of Recording Arts and Sci- 
ences. The evening's most 
pleasant surprise was newcom- 
er SHERYL CROW, 32. Her in- 


fectious single All 1 Wanna Do 
was named Record of the Year, 
and she also took home Gram- 
mys for Best Female Pop Vocal- 
ist and Best New Artist. The old- 
timers did pretty well too. Bruce 


Springsteen, 45, added four 
awards to his pile for Streets of 
Philadelphia, and Tony Bennett, 
68, picked up two, Album of the 
Year and Traditional Pop Vocal- 
ist, for his mtv Unplugged. They 
all looked like kids, however, 
compared with Benny Carter; 
the legendary saxophonist won 
for Best Jazz Instrumental 
Solo—at age 87. 





By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


The Devil Made Him Do It 


The year-old Broadway revival of the 1955 musical Damn 
Yankees needed a kick in the pants. So last week the cast 
got a fresh face, and it is the audience that’s getting the 


kicks. The new boy is 
JERRY LEWIS, playing 
the devil. Those who 
doubted that the veteran 
comic (69 next week) 
could play the part with- 
out stealing—or ruin- 
ing—the show have to 
give the devil his due. In 
previews (he opens offi- 


cially this Sunday), 
Lewis’ performance has 
been mostly — shtick- 


free—and has drawn 
standing ovations. Says 
Lewis: “I'm bringing 
some of my insanity to 
the role, but I've been 
playing the devil for 63 
years, They've just been 
waiting for it.” 
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Who could ever forget Elvis 
Presley's way with Nunc Hic 
aut Numquam? Or his heart- 
breaking rendi- 
tion of Tenere Me 
we Ama? Well, chalk 
it up to sic gloria: 
a Finnish profes- 
sor, Jukka 
Ammondt, has translated 
several of the singer’s hits 
into Latin and, with the 
vocals provided by Finland’s 
Eurovision Choir, put them 
on a compact disc. “Latin,” 
says Ammondt, “is an eternal 
language, so what better way 
to immortalize a legend?” 







Like many a 
scandal-plagued 
politician, Imelda 
Marcos is trying 
for a comeback. 
p The former 

|, Philippine First Lady, who is 
6 appealing her conviction on 
* corruption charges, says she 
# will run for a seat in the 

® Philippine Congress. She is 
« said to be a shoe-in. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





